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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: With great power gave the 
aposties their witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 
—Acts 4: 33. 


. April 4.—Peter and Cornelius ........... Acts 10 : 1-48 
. April 11.—Peter Delivered from Prison. . . . . . Acts 12: 1-19 
. April 18.—The Conversion of Saul. ........ Acts 9: 1-30 
. April 25.—The Gospel in Antioch .. . . Acts 11 : 19-30 ; 12: 25 


Oueywver 


May 2.—Paul’s First Missionary Journey—Cyprus . 
. May 9.—Paul’s First Missionary Journey—Antioch 
SR Soler os fas tes 6 ve 8, ay & 9.4.9 Acts 13 : 13-52 
7. May 16.—Paul’s First Missionary Journey— 
Bemen as NN  , 5g tk 0 86 0 Acts 14 : 1-28 
8. May 23.—The Council at Jerusalem. ....... Acts 15: 1-35 
9. May 30.—Believing and Doing James 2 : 14-26 
10. June 6.—The Power of the Tongue panes 3: I-12 
11. June 13.—Heroes of Faith Hebrews 11 : 1-40 
12. June 20.—Review. 
13. June 27.—Temperance Lesson 


cts 13: 1-12 
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Golden Text for the Quarter : So mightily grew the word of 
the Lord and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20 
1. July 4.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey—Antioch 
to Phili pi i ee cg ie eve tek @ 4 Acts 15 ; 36 to 16:15 
2. July 11.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey—The 
Philippian Jailer .°. 6. 0 wt ee Acts 16 : 16-40 
3. July 18.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey—Thessalonica 
Seen 2 a) 6 0 03 6.5, ¥.8 7s 6 9 88 © Acts 17: 1-15 
4. July 25.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey— 
EE 2 a ais > pte leis 88, 300 80 Acts 17 : 16-34 
5. August 1.—Close of Paul’s Second Missionary 
NS 4 a 6 a whole © 6 #216 6 8 8 Acts 18 : 1-22 
6. August 8.—Paul’s Instructions to the 
Thessalonians . . .t Thess. 5 : 12-24 
7. August t5.—Paul’s Third Missionary Journey— 
Ephesus Acts 18: 23 to 19: 22 
8. August 22.—Paul’s Third Missionary Journey—The Riot 
Pe eee ee _. Acts 19: 23 to 20: 1 
g- August 29.—Paul on Christian Love... .... 1 Cor, 13 : 1-13 
10, September 5.—Paul’s ‘'hird Missionary Journey— 


Acts 20 : 2-38 
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11. September 12. —Close of Paul’s Third Missionary 
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12. September 19.—Review 
13. September 26.—Temperance Lesson. ...... 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 
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june-tide Messengers 
By Belle Brinckerhoff 


HEN the meadows pulse with June, 
When the happy brooks in tune 
Babble grateful liquid lays 

For the gift of ‘* perfect days,” 
Thicket prima donnas trill, 

And the rose-cups incense spill,— 
Softly sing the harp-led zephyrs 
How God broods o’er vale and hill. 


While June’s beams with merry glint 
Of a million daisies hint, 

While the shimmer and the sheen 
Weave their halos 'mong the green, 
And the joyous wings so fair 

Flash their rainbows through the air,— 
Come.alarms from thunder trumpets 
Lest we quite forget God’s care. 


HIGHLAND, N. Y. 








The Assured Surprise 
No one’s expectations of the joys that God has in 
store for. us have ever yet exceeded or equaled the 


reality of those joys. No one was ever disappointed 
in God's fulfilment of a promised blessing.’ The ful- 
filment is always better than our best hopes. And so 


it will be with death, which we dread even while we 
look forward to what it leads to. Dr. Charles F. 
Aked has well expressed the way in which we may 
confidently face death when he says : ‘‘ The one sur- 
prise in death, for me, would be to find that death 
does not usher in the grandest, most glorious surprise 
of all.’’ If God always does better than we hope for 
on earth, what will he not do for us when we are re- 
leased from the limitations of earth ? 


ax 
Long-Distance Heroism 


It calls for more real heroism to be true to Christ 
and his standards in our ordinary, everyday life, than 
to stand the test of physical martyrdom for Christ in 
a foreign missionary field. To be confronted with 
the opportunity of dying for our faith is a challenge 
that usually calls out the best in us. Merely to face 
the opportunity of living for our faith, and that in 
what seem to us the commonplace, uninteresting 
circumstances of a humdrum home or business life, 
year after year with no great change in prospect, does 
not seem like a challenge to heroism at all. For this 
very reason it is the more of achallenge. Endurance 
is more heroic than a spurt; it takes endurance to 
live' the Christ-life for thirty, forty, sixty years of un- 
eventful service. Such a life honors Christ, and he 
‘honors such a life, as the. most convincing evidence 
ot the power of Christ that the world can know. 


Xx 
How to Discover Our Work 


No man can know what his work is to be by 
waiting for that knowledge before setting to work. 
Knowledge comes quite as much by doing as by think- 
ing. Many aman cheats himself of the knowledge he 
might have by holding back because he has not as 


b 


The 


NE dark night at Northfield the lights of the 
Auditorium shone out through open doors upon 
a company of young men who had just left the 
evening meeting, and were pushing across the fields on 
theirway to Round Top. Itwas asilentcrowd. They 
were to listen, out there under the pine trees in the 
darkness, to a closely personal talk by one of the 
great student leaders of ourtime. They went thought- 
fully to the appointed place and, seated on the grassy 
slope of the little hill, they listened and prayed, and 
made deep resolves to be better men, with the deter- 
mination to make relentless war on the lusts of the 
flesh. 

When that company under the trees dispersed, two 
men nearing middle life strolled away together talk- 
ing over the impressive meeting. Both agreed that 
the meeting was allof that. Butone of them said, se- 
riously, ‘‘It was a strong meeting,—just what these 
young fellows need, though of course I have been all 
through that, and I suppose I am not likely to be so 
much impressed as I was at their age.’’ The man 
who spoke was a self-sacrificing, devoted Christian 
worker, a clean-living man of strong body and 
brain ; and yet Round Top and the warnings of that 
hour seemed to him to furnish lessons for the prepar- 
atory school of life rather than the material for post- 
graduate study. 

In this attitude toward moral problems the man 
showed his own danger, and the danger in which 
every man finds himself in middie life, who thinks 
that. youth was his final crisis. time, and that he is 
entitled to a sense of moral.security. in his maturer 
years. But middle life is testing time of such terrible 
severity that compared with its battles the moral 


much knowledge as he would like to have. When 
Barnabas and Saul were set apart by the Holy Spirit 
for a work whereunto he had called them, we have no 
evidence that they knew at first just what that work 
was to be. Professor Ramsay sums up the situation 
by saying: ‘‘ It is not stated that their work was de- 
fined. Apparently its exact character and sphere was 
not known. Jt had to' be discovered by doing it."’ 
What a blessing the outside world received because 
those two men were willing to discover their work in 
that way! God's best assignments seem to be given 
to those who are willing to sail with sealed orders. 
He knows that our full knowledge of our work in ad- 
vance would unfit us even to make a beginning in the 
right direction. Let us therefore move fearlessly 
ahead when we have no knowledge save that he leads. 
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What Is Gossip ? 


Anything that makes it harder for people to do 
right is a welcome reinforcement to the Devil. And 
one of the surest hindrances to right-doing is the ex- 
ploitation of people's wrong-doing. The wrong-doing | 
of their neighbors is the stock-in-trade of the gossips, 
—wherefore the gossip is a valuable ally of the Devil. 
Such gossip does not have to consist of falsehood or 
even of mere rumor : the truer it is, the more harm it 
may do. Yet this fact is often overlooked by those 
who love to talk about their fellow-beings’ failures. 
Indeed, in a little group of Christian people who were 
recently discussing this evil, one said, with consider- 
able heat, that she did not consider that the telling of 
facts about any one was gossip! There are very few 
of us who could stand having all the facts of our per- 
sonal records made the theme of neighborhood con- 
versation-parties. Gossip searches out unlovely facts. 
Love ignores unlovely facts. Gossip and love do not 
get along well together. 
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Middle-Life Test 


struggles of the twenties are ‘‘the pastime of an idle 
holiday."’ 

In youth the man is on his guard. Friends are 
eager to see him come through unsullied. The litera- 
ture of achievement through struggle appeals strongly 
to him. His powers of resistance and attack are 
keyed high by vigorous life in body and soul, and by 
cherished ideals golden and shining, touched with 
the charm of worthy adventure. He is the athlete in 
training, the man whose food counts, whose thoughts 
and habits count, toward his ability to cross the tape 
in full stride with a good lead over the whole field, or 
to win by an inch, when everything but his clean liv. 
ing and good training is againsthim, There must be 
no damaging of his chances by any lapse of his own, 
and he lives to wim. Youth is assured on every hand 
that now is the turning-point, now the crisis, now the 
nick of time for putting the stamp on one’s life as the 
character that will remain to the end. And all this 
is true, and needs to be pressed home unceasingly. 

But middle life finds many a man off his guard. 
He is done with the fevers of youth. He temporizes, 
turns corners, crawls under the fence that he used to 
leap over, and has come to recognize what he tells his © 
friends are his limitations. Moral issues are met 
with just a shade more of tolerance than in his twen- 
ties. The attrition of experience gets directly across 
the edge of his nature, and dulls his keen sensibili- 
ties instead of whetting them for finer uses. ~’ 

The man of middle life has become used to seeing 
sin at work around. him. It may not have the terrors 
for him as a personal danger that some forms of it 
once had. He may take advantage of a loving home 
circle in the indulgence of hot temper, or surly com- 
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plaining, or sheer oddity, because folks pass it by 
with, ‘‘ It's only his way, you know.’’ And he set- 
tles down into sin of that sort because he can, and 
because he does not care quite as much as he used 
to, when he wanted to prove himself the right man 
to win the love of the woman who now lovingly puts 
up with his sin-smitten selfishness. He may trust 
himself to skirt the borders of temptations that he 
would have shunned as the plague years ago, because 
he is ‘‘ settled’’ in his habits, discreet, and no longer 
supposes himself a possible dupe of the passions 
which he once feared and fought. But the man in 
middle life who loses his dread of sin, loses one of his 
strongest safeguards, ‘‘ David's middle-life tempta- 
tions almost threw him,'’ writesS. D, Gordon. ‘The 
middle-life test—holding up to the high ideals of youth, 
with youth’s enthusiasm, when the youthful years have 
fled, and the dead-level road has been reached,— 
this is one of the severest tests. Many a man goes 
down. David almost did. His greatness comes out 
in nothing more than in the splendid rally he made.”’ 

Middle life takes away from some men what they 
choose to call illusions, They pride themselves on 
looking level-eyed at things as they are. They like 
to be counted as practical men, hard-headed men, 
dealing with solid stuff, and not easily fooled by no- 
tional explorers, visionaries, pioneers, in unpractical 
things. They have ceased to read poetry. They 
smile tolerantly at the children, but it never occurs to 
them nowadays to get down on the floor, build forts, 
farms, mountain ranges, or to be a horse on hands 
and knees for ten glorious minutes of returned child- 
likeness. Oh, the dreariness of such over-aged men, 
whose boyhood is just the dimmest glimpse of a misty 
old house at the end of the lane, but whose eyes are 
holden so that they may never more see the dear 
faces at the windows under the elms, and whose ears 
can hear only the rumble of traffic and no longer the 
song of the robin outside the window on a breezy 
April morning! These are the worn and worried men 
whose powers are cramped by suspicion of others, 
whose presence never radiates a touch of warmth, but 
carries everywhere the chill of a frozen soul, 

Middie life to some is a time of accumulated dis- 
appointments. Youth had only the beginnings of 
this burden ;. middle life takes the weight of it and 
feels the strain. And the future, if it is to bring much 
more of the same sort, is unpromising, Hope is not 
enlivened by the prospect. Faith itself grows restive 
and pauses to wonder a moment. In dwelling 
much upon the things that have not turned out as we 
had hoped they would, the things that could still be 
made to turn out as we now mean they shall are not 
given. as much attention as they ought to have. Pur- 
pose becomes overcast with regret. The springs of 
hope and courage become choked with dead leaves. 

The middle-life test is the Devil's shrewd trick of 
waiting until a man is either a little tired in the race, 
or until the man is cocksure of winning, and then in- 
terposing a thought, a desire, a fear, an allurement 
to catch him and bring him to a halt, so that he will 
not try, and will not trust, as he did at first. To the 
man who will grow neither weary nor over-confident, 
who will keep his early trust in God unimpaired, and 
who will believe and fight and notcount the racerun un- 
til the line is crossed, middle life is the splendid noon- 
day of his course. It is a time for eagle watchful- 
ness, tense endeavor, childlike trust, and the certainty 
of warfare with ambushed foes. Men think and work 
and spend themselves magnificently in the fervor of 
normal middle life. The right-minded man has not 
an accumulation of disappointments, but an ever- 
increasing store of experiences to show why he ought 
to do far better to-day than he did yesterday ; why he 
ought to be more watchful, trustful, self-distrustful, 
than ever. And no one need go far to find inspiring 
examples of those who are meeting the middle-life 
test with glorious courage and endurance. 

A college professor, the leading specialist in his 
field, decides to go back once more to the study of 
Sanskrit, because that language was hard for him, and 
he knew that he would find in it the severe mental 
exercise that he needed to keep himself up to the 
mark. A very busy pastor and preacher, a man 
whose days and nights are taxed heavily by multiplied 
duties, says that he always finds it best to have on 
hand some hard problem of thought to work out, in 
order to keep his faculties at their best. And again, 
a man like Anthony Comstock, well past middle life, 
and now at a time when many men of his years are 
gearing themselves down to lower speeds and less 
strain, is taking a course in jiu-jitsu, so that his phy- 
sical powers may keep at their best for the dangerous 
work which is his daily portion. 

A woman in middle life, smitten by a great sorrow, 
and in danger of yielding to the pressure of her grief 
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to the verge of uselessness, rouses herself, resolutely 
turns toward God, and not away from him, and takes 
upon herself special studies in the field of literature 
with signal success in that field, and with even greater 
success in maintaining her personality as a serving, 
growing force in the community. A great business 
concern, the advertising agency of N. W. Ayer and 
Son, in celebrating its fortieth anniversary, not only 
emphasizes anew its motto, ‘‘ Keeping everlastingly 
at it brings success,’’ but also B owning’s phrase, 
quite as expressive of the spirit of the concern, ‘‘ The 
best is yet to be."’ 

Mr. John Wanamaker, who owns Munkacsy's 
painting, ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate,’’ says that one of the 
saddest sights he can recall was in his own home 
where Munkacsy was a visitor, and was walking up 
and down before the great picture which he had 
painted. He stopped and gazed longingly at the 
canvas, and then said to Mr. Wanamaker, ‘ There is 
my greatest work; I shall never do another as fine 
as that.’’ ‘*It seemed to me a great pity,’’ said Mr, 
Wanamaker, ‘‘that the artist should have looked at 
his achievements in that way; that he should have 
believed that he had done his best in the past, and 
that there was nothing better ahead of him."’ 

It was Paul’s fear lest he, in maturity, should 
break down into the futile castaway which he was 
teaching other men not to become. His Master did 
not intend that the servant should come to such an 
end, It was that same Paul, man among men, 
fighter, worker, champion of ideals and believer in 
God, who gave warning and encouragement for every 
fellow-servant of the Christ, and for none more per- 
sonally than for those in middle life: ‘* Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.'’ For 
no man has finished the fight until there is no longer 
any fighting to do. And middle life is a challenge to 
character that cannot be met by narcotic or compro- 
mise, but by the arousing and quickening of every 
power to its utmost. 
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How Our Lessons Are Planned 


There is no more difficult and exacting task in 
the modern Sunday-school world than that of select- 
ing the International Lessons. They are chosen only 
after a thoroughness of study, and an exhaustive 
weighing of reasons for and against many proposed 
variations, that the Sunday-school public does not 
dream of. It is not often that a critic of the lessons 
can suggest any change that has not already had the 
Committee’s fullest consideration. ‘This is brought 
out by the comment of an Illinois reader : 

I was surprised to see no Whitsunday Lesson on May 30. 
I suppose the International Lesson Committee know their 
business, Why not suit the teaching to the anniversary, as 
one-half the churches observe the Christian year ? 

The International Committee provided an optional 
‘¢ Whitsuntide Lésson’’ for May 30, for those who felt 
that they must have such a lesson, recommending for 
study the passage John 16: 1-16, and as a Golden 
Text John 16:13. For several years past an optional 
Whitsuntide passage has thus been given at the time 
of the observance. But The Sunday School Times did 
not publish this lesson, nor any comments thereon, 
for the same reason that makes the Lesson Commit- 
tee very chary of giving lessons for special anniversa- 
ries in the year. That reason is here set down. 

The International Lessons are intended to make it 
possible for any Sunday-school, of any branch or com- 
munion of the Christian church, to study the Bible intel- 
ligently by following the unfolding of God's work and 
revelation in the various periods of Bible history. It 
is the Bible that the Sunday-schools are to study, — 
not the observances or worship of the Christian church 
in the twentieth century. The Jatter observances are 
a proper study, but they cannot properly be given 
right of way over the Bible in Sunday-scliools so long 
as the Bible is the text-book of the Sunday-school. 
The descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost was studied in its proper place in the current 
lessons in the Acts and the Epistles, at the beginning 
of the present year. There is no reason why it should 
again be studied in the course, in May, If worship 
were the primary function of the Sunday-school, 
there would be a reason. But intelligent, consecu- 
tive Bible study, together with worship, is the func- 
tion of the Sunday-school: 

Following the precedent of years, the Lesson: Com- 
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‘mittee does already make some interruptions in its 


consecutive courses,—at Easter and Christmas, and 
with the quarterly temperance lesson. The fewer 
there are of these, the better it is for the training in 
real Bible study which the Sunday-school ought to 
offer. It will be seen that this is in no way a dis- 
crimination against any one branch of the church, 
but only a holding true to the real purpose of the 
Sunday-school. 
x ; 


The Psalmist’s Drink-Offering of Blood 

To attempt to read the Bible intelligently with- 
out some knowledge of the place and meaning of 
blood in the life and thought. of the primitive world 
is a confusing and unsatisfactory task. This fact is 
brought out by some questions that a Canadian bar- 
rister has to ask : é' 


* Their drink-offerings of blood will I not offer’’ (Psa. 16: 4). 
Will you please explain this, which, I presume, refers to a rite 
prevailing at the time among his (the writer's) neighbors. 

1. Does drink-offering mean an offering drunk by the devo- 
tee worshiper or priest, or was it poured out ? 

2. What kind of blood? Might it mean human blood ? 
(See Psa. 106 : 37, 38.) : 

é Does this most beautiful Psalm preserve for us a side- 
light on contemporary civilization, historically accurate, im- 
oe like a fly in amber, or is it a flourish of the imagina- 
tion 


There is no ‘flourish of the imagination’’ in Psalm 
16. The writer was talking about a fact that was a 
commonplace in the life of the peoples round about 
Israel. Because primitive peoples recognize that the 
blood is the life, the transference of human blood 
from one person to another was a custom that sealed 
a life-covenant, or blood-covenant, between the two 
persons thus bound together. In the pagan religions, 
where men reached out after a union with deity by 
the use of the substitute, sacrificial blood of animals, 
they would drink that blood. But in the Mosaic law 
God's people were forbidden to partake of any blood. 
The blood, as the life, was sacred to God, and must 
be poured out as offered wholly to him. Only when 
the blood of the Son of God had been poured out, 
centuries afterward, were men to partake, in symbol, 
of that unblemished, life-giving blood which, by en- 
tering into their bodies sin-poisoned unto death, 
could alone restore the life that they had forfeited by 
sin, This was not disclosed to the Old Testament 
worshiper of God, but he was forbidden to do aught 
with the sacrificial blood but to offer, it up to God, 
while his pagan neighbors were drinking such blood 
themselves. Therefore the Psalmist sang : 


** Their — shall be multiplied that give gifts for another 
od . 


Their drink-offe: ings of blood will I not offer, 
Nor take their names upon my lips.”’ 


The blood here referred to as a drink offering may 
or may not have been human blood. That the offer- 
ing up of human sacrifices was not uncommon is well 
known, 
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The Daily Altar 3 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


june 14 to 20 


MON.—Almighty God, I pray that the day may remind me 
anew of the power of the resurrection. May its saving energy 
lift me into heights of life which I have never yet scaled! May 
I make great progress to-day in climbing the heavenly hill! 
i . be e pilgrims on the heavenly road have a closer walk 
wit Lb 


TUES.—Most gracious Lord, I pray that something of thy 
lory may be found in thy children. May they shine with the 
ight of life! May their rectitude reflect thy purity, and their 

assurance thy peace ! 


WED.—My Father in heaven, wilt thou enable me to enter 
into the secret meaning of thy name? May it fill me with the 
spirit of brotherhood, and constrain me into ways of unselfish 
service! Let me live out thy name in the ministry of sanctified 
sonship. 

‘THURS.— Eternal God, I pray that all thy workers may catch 
the way of the Lord. May there be something about their 
very walk and conversation that shall proclaim the power of 
his grace! Let their gospel be proclaimed even before they 
speak. Let their lives be witnesses to the power of thy resur- 
rection. 


Fri.—Holy Spirit, I pray that thou wouldst quicken all the 

ood impulses of men. May they not flicker out like dying 

ent Feed them, with the requisite oil, and let them burn 
for thee with quenchiess flame. 


SAT.—Most gracious God, I would remember all little chil- 
dren. May they be early led into the ways of truth and peace ! 
May their eves be upon. the right road, and may they daily 
grow in the knowledge of Christ! And give me, too, the heart 
of a little child ! 

SuN.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wouldst bless thy 
church. Save it-from wearing the garments of the world. Let 
its robes be always white. 
ness, for its separation from allsin. Let it be a glorious church, 
without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ! 


Let it be known for its distinctive- 
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_home i in New Canaan. 


‘assigned to work. One day the ‘boss’’ 


LESSON FOR JUNE 20 (Review) 


PEE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, FIGHTER 


BY CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 


IV. FIRST GLIMPSES OF THE LIFE-WORK 


ROM his early young manhood, Comstock showed 
that he combined an ambition for big things 
that lay way ahead with an instant readiness to 

do the little things that were close at hand. The life 
that most attracted the country boy was that of the 
successful New York City drygoods merchant ; his 
dream was to become the proprietor and director of a 
big establishment of his own. But he took the first 
opening he had, after the close of the Civil War, by 
accepting employment in a New Haven grocery store, 

Here, as earlier, he was under the influence of a 
missionary family. He boarded with a Mrs. Robert 
Hume, a returned missionary’s wife who was educat- 
ing her two sons to become missionaries. These boys 
worked their way through Yale, helping out expenses 
by getting up early in the morning and delivering 
papers ; and after graduating they both went to India. 
It was ‘worth Anthony's while to live in the atmos- 
. phere of such a family. 

While be was clerking and keeping books in the 
_ grocery store, working from early morning till late at 
night, Mr, Christopher R. Robert, who had first met 
Comstock in war-time while the boy was conducting 
services in St. Augustine, and had found the young 
private useful in helping the work of the Christian 
Commission, came across him again and packed him 
off to Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Here he spent several months as out-door super- 
intendent for the Lookout Mountain. Educational In- 
stitution, transforming hospital buildings erected by 
the government into dining hall and dormitories for 
the school. 


The Banker’s Backing 
_ After working himself sick at Chattanooga, Com- 
‘Stock came north again, and went to his brother’ s 
He was in’ Notwalk, ‘olié'day, ‘ 
_,when he met a banker whom he had previously known, 
“Mr. ‘Le Grand Lockwood. The banker stopped him, 
-aind’said :' «Comstock, why don’t yougo to New York 
and make your mark ?”’ : 

‘*T haven’t any money,’’ was the answer, | 

The banker drew a five-dollar bill from. .his .pecket 
and handed it to the young man. Comstock accepted 
the money in the spirit in which it was offered, bought 
a ticket to New York, and arrived at the City Hall with 


about three dollars and forty-five cents, alone in the 


world. But he believed that he was now headed on 
the road for his goal, a self-made merchant. 

Without home or friends, the Connecticut boy took 
a room in a cheap lodging house in Pearl Street, ngar 
the City Hall. Then he walked the streets of New 
York, — putting into. practise the teachings of his 
mother, by praying for something to do and trying to 
answer his own prayer. 

At the end of the first week he stepped into an 
_ office at 37 Warren Street, and had an interview with 
_a,member of the firm of Ammidon, Lane and Co, 

ee Young man, we have nothing you could do,"’ said 
‘\Mr, Lane. ‘* There is a vacancy, ‘but not such as you 
would probably take. There's a third porter needed.’ 

It was not just what Comstock had wanted, but he 
.-had been asking God for something to do, and here 
“das something to do,—and he felt bound to take it. 
On Monday morning he went to work, making up his 

~!mind that, if the place wouldn't honor hint, he would 
“‘honor the place. The pay was good,—twelve dollars 
-a week,—but the work was very hard, chiefly hand- 
“ding large cases of drygoods, the concern being a com- 
mission house that sold only by the case. 

The new porter had been taught at home to have a 
"place for everything and have everything in its place. 
So he set to work to straighten up and clean out the 
basement, putting everything in order where he was 

happened 
to go down into the basement, and asked the first 
porter, in surprise, who had ‘been doing this.’ 

‘« That greenhorn,’’ was the answer. Not long after, 
the greenhorn was sent for from the office and made 
a shipping clerk. 

Because he saw, however, that there was little 
chance for real advancement and development in that 
business, in the early part of 1869 Comstock resigned 
his twelve-dollar position to accept a five-dollar place 
with a wholesale drygoods notion house, J. B. Spell- 
man and Sons, a few doors below, at 30 Warren Street. 








Here he had an opportunity to sell goods, learn a 
business, and grow. He began as a stock clerk ; but 
at once he began to drum up trade at night and make 
sales for the house, sometimes succeeding in getting 
customers that other salesmen had failed to land. 

But the long hours, night work, and poor food,— 
when one pays two dollars a week for a room, a five- 
dollar-a-week salary does not leave an abundant 
board-margin—began to tell, and the clerk came 
down sick. The pay had been increased to seven 
dollars and a half, but the sickness kept Comstock 
out for two or three weeks. On his return, his 
employer sent for him and told him that his services 
would no longer be required in the notions stock. 
Things looked pretty black to the young fellow. Then 
the employer added that they wanted a city salesman, 
and suggested that Comstock take the position, at 
$13.25 a week. Things brightened up. 

Now that he could give his whole attention to sell- 
ing, he threw himself heartily into it, and reached 
difficult customers. It was not a great while before 
his pay went to nineteen dollars, then to twenty-seven 
dollars a week. By 1871 he had saved up quite a 
littke money, and had bought a house in Brooklyn by 
paying five hundred dollars down.. His marriage to 
Margaret Hamilton, daughter of John Hamilton, a 
New York merchant and Presbyterian elder, took 
« place. on January 25,1871... 

‘ About. this time Mr. Comstock accepted a position 
in the notions department of the large wholesale dry- 
goods and yerieral’ merchandise house of Cochran, 
McLean and Company, just organized and opening at 
the corner of Broadway and Grand Street. He went 
to them as 2 salesman at .fifteen..hundred dollars a 


‘year,-and a commission on whatever he might sell 


above a hundred thousand dollars.a year. 


When the Credit Man Said “* No” 

Soon he’ ‘was transferred to a traveling salesman- 
ship, and was sent out to open up new accounts for 
the house in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. To a cer- 
tain customer he sold a bill of fifteen hundred dollars, 
and upon returning to the store found: that the goods 
had not been shipped. The credit man, Stotesbury, 
said to him brusquely, ‘‘ We won't ship those goods 
to - ; we'll sell him nothing except for cash.”’ 

‘*He has a very fine store,’’ ventured the young 
salesman. Stotesbury shook his head _ gloomily. 
‘‘We'll ship him nothing,’’ he said decidedly. 

A day or two later, Comstock’s customer himself 
happened to be in New York, and dropped in on 
Cochran, McLéan and Company. He was a handsome 
big chap, six feet two or three inches tall. Comstock 
greeted him cordially, said nothing about any uncer- 
tainty as to the shipping, and then slipped into the 
credit man's office. ‘* Mr. is here, Mr. Stotes- 
bury,’’ he said ; ‘«I'd like to introduce him to you."’ 

‘Don’t want to meet him ; there’s no use in my 
bem 8 ’* was the prompt answer. 

‘* Won't you, as a personal favor to me, simply let 
me introduce him to you ?’’ pressed the salesman. 

ee Bring him in, then,—but there’s not the slightest 
use in it.’’ 

Mr. Comstock introduced the two men, and left 
them alone. In a few minutes he heard his name 
called. Stotesbury was bowing his visitor out of his 
private office ; turning to the salesman he said im- 
pressively, ‘‘Mr. Comstock, just take Mr. "s 
order for anything in our place that he wants."’ The 
undiscouraged Anthony sold him a bill totaling about 
five thousand dollars ‘before he left that day. As the 
heaps of big packing cases were piling up on the pave- 
ment, later, one of the salesmen asked’ another, 
‘« Whose order's that ?’’ 

‘Oh, that's that young greenhorn Comstock’s,’’ 
was the reply. 

Mr. Comstock was very happy in his new work. 
He hiad a lovely Christian wife, a comfortable home, 














an assured position of large future ; and he seemed to 
be in the way of realizing his ambition by pushing 
straight ahead until he should own a successful busi- 
ness for himself. But he had been coming into contact 
with something that was destined to have a part in 
his life entirely beyond his planning or dreaming. 

He was twenty-one when he was mustered out of 
army service, in the summer of '65 ; he was twenty- 
seven when he was married, and in the midst of his 
successful career with Cochran, McLean and Com- 
pany. During these six years of varied business ex- 
periences he had come to know young business men, 
over and over again, whose lives were plainly being 
ruined by their interest in the obscene pictures and 
literature and other devilish things that they had easy 
access to. Oneof his friends had been led astray and 
corrupted and diseased. In a spirit of bitter resent- 
ment young ‘Comstock determined to make the re- 
sponsible person pay for the ruin he had worked. 
He found that a man named Charles Conroy, occupy- 
ing a basement in Warren Street,—in the next block 
to where Comstock was then employed, —had sold the 
stuff to his friend. Comstock bought a book from 
Conroy, found where the fellow kept his stock secreted, 
then showed the police captain of the precinct what 
he had bought. The police captain went personally 
with Comstock and arrested the criminal, seizing his 
stock of books and pictures. That was in 1868, and 
was the first arrest that Anthony Comstock ever made 
for the selling of obscene books. He was twenty-four 
years old then, and little dreamed of the life-and-death 
struggle that he and Cenroy were to have together six- 
teen years later. 

This arrest was made while Comstock was a clerk 
with Spellman and Sons. When he had entered the 
employ of Cochran, McLean and Company, he again 
found his young men associates being demoralized 
by vicious books and pictures of the sort that Conroy 
had circulated. This time he learned that a man 
named William Simpson, who kept a paper and 
stationery store in Center Street, near the Tombs 
Court and city prison, had a circulating library of the 
worst books ever published in this country. Again 
in the spirit of an avenger of wrongs done to young 
men, the clean-lived young Connecticut Christian 
started on the trail of one of those worse than mur- 
derers. He proceeded to secure evidence. 

Being green at the work, and not unnaturally as- 
suming that the public guardians of law and morality 
would be as interested as he in putting a stop to this 
traffic, he made the mistake of speaking to a patrol- 
man before entering the place, telling him what he 
was about to do. He asked the officer to wait out- 
side until he should call him in to arrest the man. 

Comstock stepped into the store, and was handed a 
printed price-list from which to select a book. While 
he was looking it over, his policeman entered, 
called a clerk to the back of the store, ‘‘ tipped him 
off,"’ and went out. Of course, Simpson’s people 
would make no sale to their would-be customer after 
that,—but the customer carried the price-list away 
with him. 


The Newspaper Abuse Begins 

Outraged by the treachery of the patrolman, Com- 
stock went to police headquarters, preferred charges, 
and had the man dismissed from the force. He was 
beginning to show signs of being the kind of person 
who has to be reckoned with. 

The police-dismissal incident precipitated a fierce 
newspaper attack on the unknown young countryman 
named Anthony Comstock. If he had known -then 
what a long line of vilifying newspaper abuse and 
persecution this was but the beginning of, it might 
have been more than human nature could have faced. 
God mercifully shields his children from any such 
foreknowledge of what awaits them in his service. 

The New York newspapers ridiculed Anthony as an 
officious meddler in affairs that did not concern him, 
and one paper said that ‘‘if this young Comstock is 
the Christian he professes to be, he can find plenty. 
of these places in Ann and Nassau Streets.’ ‘This 
turned out to be valuable information, of exactly the 
sort needed by one who made a practise of living 
up to his professions. Acting on the advice that 
the newspaper never expected him to take, Com- 
stock went to the editor-of the New York Tribune 
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and asked that a reporter be assigned to make a 
trip of investigation with him. A reporter named 
Gifford was sent, together they went through Ann 
and Nassau Streets, got plenty of evidence, made 
their complaints, called in the police, and made 
seven arrests, on March 2, 1872. That was Anthony 
Comstock’ s first busy day. He has had a good many 
since. But it marks the real beginning of his work. 
The Tribune now came out strongly for Comstock, 
publishing a story of the day's work. The other 
papers merely ‘‘roasted’’ him, as usual. At that 
time the traffic in vile merchandise was brazenly open. 
‘There were no federal laws against it ; there were only 
feeble state statutes concerning books and pictures, 
with nothing against other articles, The business was 
conducted so freely, evidently under the protection of 
the police, that men actually stood on the sidewalks 
and solicited passers-by to go into basement shops 
and purchase books. News-stands displayed such 
books openly. Peddlers carried the worst kinds of 
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pictures in their pockets, and accosted pedestrians in 
the hope of sales. About that time Mr. Comstock 
raided a news-stand against a railing on the sidewalk 
in front of the church where the Fulton Street prayer- 
meetings were being held, taking the most unspeak- 
able books and pictures from it~ 

During these beginnings of the fight young Anthony 
Comstock had acted wholly by himself. He had had 
no human friend in the fight. Whatever money had 
been needed to press the fight had come out of his owu 
pocket. The extent of the traffic was appalling. If 
any serious effort to stamp it out was really to be made, 
more persons than a young salesman, who could give 
only a little time out of business hours, were needed. 
What was to be done? It was a crucial time; the 
man who, through no planning of his own, had be- 
come the sole representative of righteousness and 
decency in this struggle, turned to God and asked 
what God would now have him do. 

(To be continued) 
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Because of the great value of these remarkable studies of Paul as a man, by one whose own man- 

hood has been developed and dominated by loyalty to Paul’s principles of life, The Sunday School 

Times Company has arranged to bring out the entire series at once, in book form, so that Sunday- 

school workers may have the benefit of a side-light volume on the lessons thus early in the year. 

To the present series are added three of Mr. Speer’s editorials on Paul from a former year; the 
entire list of chapters, therefore, is as follows : 


1. Paul the Pharisee 5. Paul the Undiscouragable 9- Paul the Man of Prayer 
2. Paul the Roman 6. Paul the Bible Student 10. Paul the Missionary 
3. Paul the Christian 7. Paul the Friend 1x. Paul the Joyful Struggler 


4. Paul the Believing Man 8. Paul the Orator and Logician 


12. Paul the All-Round Man 


This book, “ Paul, the All-Round Man,” will be ready about June 15, and will be mailed, post- 
paid, for fifty cents. 


AU L inherited Roman citizenship (Acts.22 : 25-29.) 
We can only speculate as to how his fathers had 
acquired such a political status. It is probable 

that they had’ not simply emigrated to Tarsus from 
Judea. If his father had done so, neither he nor his 
son would have been citizens, but only residents. 
The family had doubtless been there for some genera- 
tions with full citizen rights. It is possible that citi- 
zenship might have been presented to his father or 
grandfather for distinguished service to the state, but 
we do not know. We only know that Paul was a 
Roman, and that he had been born in the free citi- 
zenship of the empire. Very probably he had a full 

Roman name, of which Paulus is but a part. 

His political rights had a large place in his thought. 
There is an unconcealed tone of pride in his manly 
words, ‘‘I am free born.’’ No slavish or cringing 
spirit was in him. He had grown up in comfort, in 
self-respect, in the regard of men, and when he came 
to Christ and was enlisted in his service he was the 
stronger and richer for the gifts of personality and easy 
‘mastery over men which he brought to Christ, and which 
Christ enriched and utilized. And it was not of Roman 
citizenship in general only that Paul was proud, but of 
his being a Roman citizen in Tarsus. A city was 
far more of a distinct political body then than now. 
The feeling of patriotism which we attach now to the 
country was attached then to a man’s town, and Paul 
loved the city in which he held his imperial citizenship. 
Tarsus was at the opening of the Cilician Gates, 
and was the mart of trade and import for the moun- 
tain cities. ‘*Its situation was. favorable ; a naviga- 
ble stream gave direct access to the Mediterranean ; 
it had communication on the one hand with Syria, 
and on the other with the lands beyond the Taurus, 
and its trade was therefore considerable. As a boy, 
St Paul must have watched the rafts of timber which, 
hewn in the forests of the Taurus and floated down 
the river, were sent to the dockyards or other places 
as required. Here, too, he must have seen bales of 
goods which, having the names and marks of the 
owners on them, lay on the quays. How profound 
an impression the very mercantile life of Tarsus made 
on his young mind may be gathered from the fact that 
his style, his mode of thought, and almost all his 
metaphors and illustrations are drawn from it’’ (Ive- 
rach, ‘* The Life and Times of St. Paul,’’ p. 1f). See 
2 Corinthians 1 : 22; 2:17; 4:2; Ephesians 1 : 13; 
4: 30,—where Paul speaks of ‘‘ huckstering,’’ ‘‘ adul- 
terating,’’ ‘‘ stamping or sealing,’’ ‘‘ earnest-money.”’ 


It was a self-governing city under Rome, and one of 
the leading university cities. All his boyhood: love 
of his city Paul kept. Christianity was not incon’ 
sistent in his mind with a patriotic love for his home, 
for his fatherland, as his city was to him. 

His Roman citizenship placed him in the aristoc- 
racy of Tarsus. His family must have been one of 
distinction and at least moderate wealth. The good 
custom of Jewish families saved him from the peril of 
effeminacy and inefficiency, and gave nim the trade 
which was afterward to stand him in good stead. The 
trade which he was taught was tent-making. It was 
the most common trade in Tarsus, the hair of the 
Cilician goats providing excellent material. It was 
an honest Jewish custom that each boy should be 
given the breadth of sympathy, the moral discipline, 
and the resource in time of need which aré to be found 
in a trade (Acts 20: 34). Think of what we would 
gain by such a practise among us! ‘I worked with 
my hands,’’ says the will of St. Francis of Assisi, 
‘¢and I wish to continue so to do, and I wish that all 
the other brothers should work at some honest trade. 
Let those who have none learn one, not in order that 
they may be paid wages for their work; but to set a 
good example and to avoid laziness.’’ Paul's later 
teacher, Gamaliel, was the author of the saying that 
‘*learning of any kind unaccompanied by a trade 
ends in nothing and leads to sin."’ 

Paul's citizenship stood him in good stead at more 
than one crisis in his. career. At Philippi he ap- 
pealed to it and demanded the dignity of treatment 
to which he was entitled (Acts 16 : 37 ff.). In Jeru- 
salem he delivered himself from scourging by inter- 
posing the rights of his citizenship (Acts 22 : 25 ff.). 
And by right of his citizenship he appealed his case 
to Cesar, and to Czsar was sent (Acts 25 : 10 ff.). 

It is sometimes argued that there is too much as- 
sumption in the theory of Paul's Roman citizenship. 
The declarations in Acts that he was a Roman are 
regarded as statements by the author of the book, in- 
tended to commend Paul to Romans, or ‘‘ to remove 
the reproach that the originators of Christianity had 
been enemies of the Roman state.’’ And it is added 
that the fact that he was so often scourged shows that 
he did not enjoy the immunities of citizenship. But 
Paul had many rights which he was accustomed to 
waive. Sometimes he appealed to his citizen's rights 
and sometimes he did not. His theory was that the 
possession of rights did not require their possessor to 
assert them. As Woolsey says in his Political Sci- 
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ence, ‘' It is of the very nature of a right that a man 
may waive it’’ Our Lord had a right to lay down 
his life and a right to take it again, and he did that 
which he believed his mission required. So also 
Paul had a right to eat meat, and he had a right also 
to forego eating meat, and he was ready, for cause, 
to waive this right to eat so long as the world stood. 

Paul's course throws light on missionary duty to- 
day. The citizen of a Western nation who goes out 
to China or Turkey has a right to be protected by his 
government. The government recognizes the right 
of all who are engaged in lawful business in these 
lands to its protection. The business of the mission- 
ary is as lawful as any other business, Until recently 
it was even more lawful in interior China than our 
mercantile enterprises. But because he has a right 
to the protection of his government it does not always 
follow that it is the missionary’s duty to exercise this 
right. Paul's use of his citizenship shows that it is a 
right to be used, not a duty to be asserted. 

Paul’s Roman citizenship did not involve him in 
two difficulties in his missionary work which are ex- 
perienced by Christian missionaries to-day. There 
was no extraterritoriality then in the sense in which we 
know it There were not then any foreign lands, 
Where Paul went he was under his own government. 
He did not go to Italy or Greece or Spain and work 
as a citizen of ‘a foreign country, amenable to the 
jurisdiction of a foreign nation, He was at home all 
over the Roman world. When he appealed in Phil- 
ippi or in Jerusalem to Rome he was not appealing 
to a foreign nation. His work practically was all 
home mission work. It was done under his own flag, 
so to speak. In the second place, Paul went to his 
own civilization. No social or economic chasm sep- 
arated him from the people whom he sought to reach, 
Nineteen centuries of Christianity have lifted the 
West far above the East. Certainly, at any rate, the 
East and West are far apart, and missionaries have 
to cross a great gulf of diverse customs, manner of 
living, scale of: expenditure, ideas, and traditions. 
Paul had to cross no such gulf as ours. He went to 
his fellow:citizen$ as to ‘great’ masses of men living in 
the same conditions as those in which he _had lived, 
Inside one great unified empire many of our present- 
day missionary problems,—for example, self-support, 
ecclesiastical. relations - of.. missionaries and native 
churches,, the use of mission money, ,.etc.,—never 
arose. The citizeti missionary worked among condi- 
tions which were marked by their own difficulties, but 
not by these. 

Paul's citizenship, we may not doubt, profoundly 
influenced his character. ‘‘His Jewish inheritance 
in religious ‘afid moral conceptions was, of course, by 
far the most important part of his equipment for the 
work that lay before him, But his experience as a 
Tarsian and as a Roman was also indispensable to 
him ; and, as we have seen, he was himself quite 
aware of the debt he had incurred to the Gentile 
world. ‘Tarsian’ to him, expressed a thought that 
lay very deep in his heart ; whereas the name ‘ Roman’ 
expressed an idea more intellectual than emotional, 
more a matter of practical value than of kindly senti- 
ment. But the Roman idea was a very important 
part of his qualification as a statesman, and a moulder 
of the future of the empire. There had passed into 
his nature something of the Roman constructiveness, 
the practical sense of economic facts, the power of 
seeing the means to reach an end in the world of 
reality and humanity, the quickness to catch and use 
and mould the ideas.and ideals of the citizens of the 
empire’’ (Ramsay, ‘‘ Pauline Studies,’’ p. 64). 

His citizenship shaped also his whole thought about 
his mission and the character of the church. He rose 
from his pride in his earthly citizenship to a nobler 
ideal of citizenship in a heavenly kingdom. In the 
guarantee which that earthly citizenship ‘‘ offered to 
individual freedom, in its independence of circum- 
stances of time or place, in its superiority over inferior 
obligations, in the sympatliy which it established be- 
tween all the members of the community, and in the 
universality of its application, lying, as it did, within 
the reach of all, far or near, friend or foe—in all these 
points it expressed, as no other earthly institution 
could do, the eternal relations of the kingdom. of 
Christ.’’ «‘* Behave as citizens worthily of the gospel 
of Christ,’’ he enjoins (Phil. 1 : 27 ; comp. Phil. 3: 
20; Eph. 2:19). His political education fitted him 
for wide views, for the vision of a kingdom of Christ 
greater and more glorious than the kingdom of Cesar. 
It was with imperial conceptions that he embarked on 
his missionary career, and his Christian statesmanship 
was built on principles of world conquest. This he 
owed in some real measure to the ideals of the earthly 
empire of which he was a citizen. 

New York City. P 
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LESSON 12. JUNE 20. SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: With great power gave the apostles their witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus.—Acts 4 : 33 


SS 


The list of the Quarter’s lessons will be found on the first page 
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The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


JOU all know what dissected puzzle pictures are, 
—a picture mounted on wood, then sawed u 
into lots of irregular little pieces for you to fit 

together and thus build up the complete picture 
again. How many here have ever put one of those 
puzzle pictures together? Well, we're going to build 
one to-day, in class. Only the pieces of the piv- 
ture will names that you will give me, instead of 
pieces of wood. 


The Teaching of the Review 


First, let us see how many names of persons who 
came into the quarter’s lessons we can remember. 
Anybody and everybody just call off every name you 
can think of, with Bibles closed. That's it: Paul, 
Peter, James, Elymas, Cornelius, Ananias, Herod, 
Simon the tanner, and soon. As fast as names are 
called, let the teacher write them down rapidly in a 
column on a large sheet of paper. The complete list 
of such names is as follows : 


Cornelius, Peter, Simon the tanner, Herod, James, Mary, 
Rhoda, James (the Just), Saul, Ananias, Judas, Barnabas, 
Agabus, — Lucius of Cyrene, Manaen, Bar-Jesus 
(Elymas), Sergius Paulus, Mark, Judas called Barsabbas, 
Silas, ~ 

Get as many of these names from the pupils as you 
can, but do not tell them of any that they have over- 
looked. 

After the pupils have named all the Jersons they 
can think of, start them on naming the f/aces of the 

uarter’s lessons, from memory, and at random,— 
that is, without reference to. the order.in. whioh, the 
lessons came to those places,—and write them down 
in a column on another sheet of paper, as fast as 
they are given. Here is the complete list: 


Ceesarea, Joppa, Jerusalem, Damascus, Tarsus, Phoe- 
riicia, Cyprus, Antioch, Cyrene, Lystra, Seleucia, Salamis; 
Paphos; Perga, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, Pisidia, 
Pampbhylia, Attalia, Samaria, Syria, Cilicia. } 
‘In calling for both lists, it may add ‘interest if the 
pupils take turns in regular order around the class, 
each mentioning some name as his turn comes, those 
who cannot think of any new name dropping out 
until the group gets less and jess, one pupil finally 
‘‘winning” as he is able to continue giving a name 
after every one else is at a standstill. 

Now for a harder one : What miracles of the quar- 
ter’s lessons can you remember? Follow the same 
_ with this, writing the list of miracles as it grows. 

ere they are: 

Peter delivered from prison ; Paul’s vision restored ; Ely- 
mas stricken with blindness; the cripple healed at Lystra. 


And now for a still harder one: the persecutions of 
the quarter. What different cases of persecution of 
Christians can you remember? They follow : 


Heérod’s persecution ; Saul’s; Barnabas and Saul with- 
stood by Elymas; Paul and Barnabas persecuted by Jews 
at Antioch in Pisidia ; Paul stoned at Lystra. 


So we have gotten the pieces of our puzzle picture 
all before us,—no, not all, but enough to begin with,— 
and let us see whether we can put the picture together. 

This is to be done by getting the class to tell in 
what order the persons, the places, the miracles, and 
the persecutions, should come in order to follow the 
course of the Bible history. The teacher might turn 
each written list, as itis taken up, toward the class, 
so that all can see all the words or ‘‘ pieces of the 
puzzle” that it contains and then decide for them- 
selves. what word, or ‘‘piece,” comes next in the 
order of building.. As each word or ‘‘piece” is 
properly located by the class, the teacher will write 
it.on the fresh sheet of paper containing this final 
arrangement. The names of persons and places had 
better be repeated as often as this is necessary in the 
sequence of lessons. 

fter all the words that appear in the original lists 
have been rightly located, let the teacher then name 
those that were overlooked entirely by the class in 
making up the first lists; and let the class decide 
where they belong in the final arrangements. A 
simple way for the teacher to do this would be to 
take into class, clipped, the complete lists as pub- 
lished in this ‘‘ Pilot,” check up on them the items 
given by the pupils, and thus see at a glance what 
items they have left out. - 

After all this has been done, you have a ground- 
work of the facts of the quarter's history which makes 
it a simple matter to draw out the meaning and pur- 
pose of that history. The period, as Professor Rid-: 
dle’s first paragraph states, is that of the admission of 
the Gentiles into the full privileges of Christianity. 
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This map gives an idea, in reduced form, of the clear outline maps 
in “* Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s joo ye ny The chart shows five 
maps—Period of Preparation, and four Missionary Journeys—with 
every step of Paul's travels plainly traced ; in te columns are 
oe ewe all the Scripture events of his life, in order, with probable 
dates, and place and time of his letter-writing. ded between cloth 
board covers, ket size, 20 cents each, to be had of The Sunday 
School Times Company. ‘ 




















This admission had to come slowly and cautiously. It 
began with Saul’s conversion and commissioning as 
the apostie to the Gentiles, and with Peter’s revela- 
tion of the worthiness of the Gentiles in God's sight; 
and it was formally completed by the official action of 
the Council at Jerusalem, about fourteen years later. 
The beginnings of the general preaching of the gos- 
pel to the Gentiles are described in Professor Riddle’s 
comment on Lesson 4; the last step in their full. ad- 
mission is given in his comment on Lesson 8. 

It will be well to review Professor Moulton’s concise 
plan of the entire book of Acts at this time,! noting 
that his first three sections of the book included the first 
save wh lessons: (1) The Commission (chap. 1); (2) 

pening of the Witness at Jerusalem (chaps. 2-5); 
(3) Extension of the Gospel to Judza and Samaria 
(chaps. 6-8). His next two sections cover this second 

uarter’s lessons: (4) Opening of the Gospel to the 

ntiles (chaps. 9-12); (5) Institution of the Mission- 

ary Journey (chaps. 13-15). And, roughly speaking, 

his last two sections cover respectively the third and 

fourth quarter’s lessons: (6) Opening of the Gospel 

to Europe (chaps. 15 : 36 to 19: 20); (7) Bringing of 
8 





. the Gospel to Rome (chaps. 19 : 21 to 28). 


The whole history of our six months’ lessons so far 
is plainly sketched by Professor Ramsay,—the first 
quarter, in his first paragraph, the second quarter 
occupying the remainder of his article. Note that 
the growth of the Jewish Christian church in Pales- 
tine was the subject of the first quarter’s lessons, and 
the birth and growth of the Gentile Christian church 
outside Palestine, the subject of this quarter. More- 
over, notice the complete reversal of the situation as 
Professor Ramsay explains it (ninth paragraph): 
from the question of Pentecost, could they bring the 
Gentiles in, to the question after the conclusion of the 
first missionary journey, could they ery, toe Jewsin? 

It was this Gentile Christianity that Paul and Bar- 
nabas by the Holy Spirit’s leading so successfully 
built up, which preserved all that was best in Roman 
civilization for us to-day (Ramsay, ninth paragraph), 
and which was the means of our entering the King- 
dom of heaven (Ridgway, first paragraph). We owe 
Paul and his converts a pretty big debt of gratitude, 
do we not ? 


Other Review Hints 


Ten good questions (Howard). 

A fine review map-drill (Slattery, 2). 

Paint for your pies the thrilling picture given in Dr. 
Burdette’s second paragraph. 

The blank-question test, good for any class, and sure to 
be interesting (Slattery, 3). 

A thought-compelling, verbal review that makes the 
class think for themselves, and think quickly (Foster). 

Clip and read to the class the ‘‘ headlines ’’ of news bul- 
letins that came back from the field during those stirring 
days (Burdette, third to ninth paragraphs). 

Seven striking modern missionary parallels to seven of 
the lessons (Pierson). 

Wherein did the Council at Jerusalem fail ? (Ramsay, 
last paragraph). 

Stimulating review, questions for. adults (Sanders, Sec- 
tion III). 


1 As published in The Sunday School Times of December 19, 1908, 
and republished in leaflet form at 4 cents each. 
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The Facts of the Quarter 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


N GENERAL, the narrative states the admission 
of the Gentiles into full Christian fellowship, fol- 
lowing the first missionary effort oe them.., 

The period covered, it is here held, extends from 
A. D. 37 (the conversion of Saul) to A. D. 50 (the 
council at) erusalem), agreeing with *‘ fourteen years” 
mentioned in Galatians 2: 1. 


Lesson 1.—Peter and Cornelius: An angel ap- 
ars to Cornelius, a Roman centurion at Cesarea, 
idding him send for Peter at Joppa. Peter in a 
trance on the housetop has a vision instructing him 
to go with the messengers. Reaching Cesarea, he 
inquires of Cornelius why he had been sent for. On 
being told, he narrates the stery of the gospel. 
Whereupon the Holy Spirit falls on his Gentile 
hearers, and this external attestation leads the apos- 
tle to baptize them. 

Lesson 2.—Peter Delivered from Prison: King 
Herod (Agrippa I) persecuted the church at Jeru- 
salem, killing James, the son of Zebedee. He then 
arrested Peter, putting him under close guard. The 
church earnestly sg te for the prisoner, who was 
delivered by ange ic agency. He went to the house 
of Mary, the mother of John Mark, and knocking for 
admission surprised the believers there assembled. 
The guards were put to death by Herod. The date 
is a certain one; at the Passover, A. D. 44. 

Lesson 3.—Zhe Conversion of Saul: Saul, in his 

rsecuting zeal, was on the way'to Damascus, , A 
ight out of heaven makes him fall to the earth, blind- 
ing him. A voice asks him ‘Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me?” He istold that Jesus is speakin 
tohim. His sight is restored through Ananias, bid- 
den to seek him. Saul was then ‘filled with the Holy 
Spirit,” and baptized. He preached in the syna- 

ogues, and after an interval (Gal. 1 : 18) returned to 
Teramsion), escaping a we of Damascus Jews. Bar- 
nabas brought him to the apostles; after fifteen days 
(Gal. 1: 18) he is sent to Cessarea, thence to Tarsus, 
to escape another attempt to kill him. It is here held 
that the events covered from A.D. 37 to 40. 

Lesson 4.—TZhe Gospel in Antioch: Fugitive be- 
lievers, after the death of Stephen, reach Antioch (in 
Syria), and preach to the Greeks (Gentiles), Barna- 
bas.is sent thither by the church at Jerusalem. He 
remains there, after bringing Saul from Tarsus to 
aid him. The name “Christian” is first given at 
Antioch. The prophecy of a famine leads the Anti- 
och Christians to send relief to the brethren in Judea, 
by Barnabas and Saul. On their return they brin 
John Mark with them. This visit probably debarved 
about the time of the death of Herod (A. D. 44). 

Lesson 5.—Paul’s First Missionary Journey— 
Cyprus: The Holy Spirit bids the leaders of the 
church at Antioch separate Barnabas and Saul for mis- 
sionary work, The two sail from Seleucia, the seaport 
of Antioch, to Salamis, in the eastern end of Cyprus. 
They preach in the synagogues, reach Paphos, at the 
west of the island, encounter a sorcerer, who op- 
poses them in their instruction of Sergius Paulus, the 
proconsul, Paul denounces him, and he is stricken 
with blindness. The proconsul becomes a believer. 

Lesson 6,—Paul’s First Missionary /Journey— 
Antioch in Pisidia: They sail northward to Perga, 
where John Mark deserts. ‘They go north to Antioch 
of Pisidia, an important city then included in Phrygia, 
Paul teaches in the synagogue on the Sabbath. The 
next Sabbath the whole city gathered; the Jews be- 
came jealous and opposed Paul, who formally turns 
to the Gentiles. The Jews persecute, and Paul and 
Barnabas withdraw to Iconium. 

Lesson 7.—Paul’s First Missionary Journey— 
Lcontum and Lystra: At Iconium (in Phrygia) the 
missionaries met with success, and then with at- 
tempted persecution from the Jews. They fled to 
Lystra and Derbe. At Lystra, Paul heals alame man, 
and the people were about to do sacrifice to them, but 
were restrained by the missionaries. Jews from 
Antioch and Iconium stir up persecution; Paul was 
stoned, and they goto Derbe. They revisit the cities 
named, encourage the disciples, organize the churches, 
and return from Attalia to Antioch. 

Lesson 8.—T7he Council at Jerusalem: Men came 
down from Judza to Antioch, and taught the neces- 
sity of circumcision. Paul and Barnabas were sent 
to Sernealons by the Christians at Antioch, to confer. 
They tell the church at Jerusalem of their labors. 
After discussion Peter speaks in favor of’ liberty for 
the Gentile Christians. James (the Lord's brother) 
takes the same position, and a letter is sent to the 
Gentile Christians in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia, stat- 
ing this view, but adding certain concessions to Jew. 
ish usage. This caused joy at Antioch. 
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Christianity as the Life of the 
Ancient Civilization 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


i ow a former lesson a review was given of the growth 
of the primitive church in Jerusalem, -and of its 
diffusion over the Jewish and semi-Jewish popu- 

lation in the towns of Palestine. We have seen that 

for a short time it appeared to the human eye that 
the young church was to settle down into a mere sect 

—strict and advanced in tone, but still a mere sect— 


of Judaism. Stephen shattered this idea, and the’. 


church as a whole accepted his views. ‘lhe persecu- 
tion that broke out after his death scattered the first 
Christians,—known afterwards as ‘‘the ancient dis- 
ciples’’ (Acts 21),—and caused a wide dissemination 
of the new faith. 

The doctrine of Stephen in all that it implied was 
not fully understood even by the leaders like Peter. 
ee: one of the Seven, took the first step in widen- 
ing. the religious circle. ‘Then Peter was warned in 
a vision that he should not call any man common or 
unclean. After some dissension and discussion, the 
church in Jerusalem aqpcores of Peter's action in 
admittin Roman Cornelius as a member of the 
Universal Church, even though he had not conformed 
to ae aeons law. Tacitly, Peter’s conduct in eating 
with Cornelius was condoned, though subsequent 
events showed that it was not really approved by the 
mass of the Jewish Christians, 

The whole question was opened up in an acute 
form after the foundation of the first Gentile church 
at Antioch. The whole history of the period shows 
that the Jewish law was not accepted as binding in 
the Antiochian church, But, although the Greeks of 
Antioch continued to be ceremonially unclean, it was 
net until a later omage that the question whether a Jew 
could associate with them was formally raised; and 
this preves that the earlier Jewish leaders in Antioch 
mixed freely with the Greeks. Before the question 
was raised, another step had been made. he new 
Gentilechurch in its turn began to send.forth mission- 
aries on its own authority, and thus to assert its 
recognition of the duty imposed on all Christians to 
educate, to Christianize, and to civilize the world. 
Thus the mission of Paul and Barnabas was commis- 
sioned directly and solely from Antioch, so far as it 
had.any earthly origin. Paul himself always asserted 
that he had ne commission or charge from the older 
church of 
the Antiochian church in. sending out the two mis- 
sionaries was ordered by the Holy. Spirit; and this 
church might say with as much justice as the church 
of Jerusalem, ‘* It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and 
to us.” 

The absolute independence and equality before 
heaven of the new church in Antioch was thus clearly 
and emphatically expressed. In this there was a dan- 
ger, which might easily have become real and serious, 
but which was averted by the wisdom and faith of 
the Antiochian leaders. This danger was that in 
the assertion of its independence Antioch might sepa- 
rate itself from Jerusalem, and thus break up the 
unity of the infant church, Any pride or arrogance 
or too strong self-confidence in Antioch, any em- 
phatic resolve to assert its own rights, would have 
caused this result. The manner in which it was 
avoided is instructive as an example of the combina- 
tien.of practical sense, lively sympathy with distress, 
and readiness to hear the divine voice and to obey it. 
‘Yo all who believe in the divine guidance and eagerly 
desire to follow it, the divine voice will make itself 
audible. Charity to the r, strong sense of brother- 
hood amid diversity, and recognition of the just claim 
of their distant brethren to be consulted on great 
questions, so that there should be a uniform spirit 
and tone in their policy, dictated the action of the 
Antiochian church, and cemented the unity of the 
universal church, 

The two most important steps, as recorded by 
Luke, in this epoch-making period, on which the 
whole future history of the Christian Faith depended, 
were the unasked sending of help to Jerusalem in 
view of the coming famine, and the consultation of 
the apostles and elders in Jerusalem about the rela- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles in the church. The 
meaning and importance of each of those steps has 
already been described. Here we have only to make 
four remarks: 

(1.) Luke does not attribute this wise action of the 
church leaders to any preconceived plan. He gives 
his readers clearly to understand that they were not 
working out any scheme of their own. 
was taken under the coercion of external. circum- 
stances. Sometimes a previously unimportant and 
little known person made the new step. Sometimes 
persons standing wholly outside church, by persecu- 
tion or otherwise, caused a new departure of great 
historical significance, 

(2.) The leaders were always ready to learn from 
each new situation, and from any person, and to take 
up an idea new to them. 

(3.) The real moving power throughout was the 
Holy Spirit. The profound belief in His guidance 
was-the one principle, according to Luke, which. the 


‘struction by the barbarians. In't 


erusalem and its leaders. ‘Phe ‘action of’ 


Each step: 
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leaders had in mind. To follow this guidance was, 
to them and to their historian, true statesmanshi 
They saw one idea always before them, the h 
and the Resurrection of Jesus; and this triumph of 
life over death was their message to the pagan 
—_, 

(4.) It is impossible to express too strongly the 
deep significance of the change which took place in 
the period between A.D. 32 and 48. ‘I'he attitude of 
the church was turned in the opposite direction. In- 
stead of seeking to bring the Gentiles into conformity 
with Judaism, it had now to face a totally different 
—* was it ible to keep the Jews within its 

unds? ‘The Gentiles, the teeming population of 
the Roman empire, were pouring iuto the church, and 
threatening to drown out Judaism. Their over- 
whelming numbers were irresistible. Their er- 
ness was the greatest feature of the situation. Paul 
was deeply impressed in Galatia with this ardor of 
the Gentiles; and though pe the eagerness was 
hardly so great elsewhere, yet in every-province of 
the empire and in every city it was very 2 pm The 
civilized world waseager for the peace and the prom- 
ise of the new Faith. The fields were ripe for the 
harvest. The fulness-of time was come; and at that 
moment the divine power made itself manifest. ‘The 
Christian religion came in to cement the unity of the 
Roman empire, to preserve the ancient civilization 
and law in its best features for modern’ men, and_to 
strengthen the empire for the struggte against de- 

e€ never-ending 

war between civilization and barbarism, between 

light and darkness, it seemed that the vi must be 

with the powers of evil, for civilization itself had 

wn weak with gnigs aap but the new Faith gave 

ife and sweetness to the decay of the ancient world. 

The resurrection of Jesus was the saving element in 
the ancient pagan world. 

But in this change what was to become cf the little 
po of the Jews? They held aloof except the 
eaders, and as time passed they became more and 
more aloof; they shrank into their own retirement, 
and refused to be merged in the great world. The 
attempt made at the apostolic council to effect a con- 
ciliation between the two elements in the church was 
unsuccessful'in‘feconciling the mass of the Jewish 
Christians to their Gentile brethrén. ' 
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| The Progress of Missions 


The Review's Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard. Pierson 


HE lessons learned and the ——- made in 
carrying out the commission of Christ to evan- 
gelize the world are as wonderful to-day as in 
the — days. 
1. Peter and Cornelius: Prejudice against missions 
has been largely overcome in the Christian church, 
by showing the scriptural basis and. the divine ap- 
proval as manifested in the result of missions: The 
rejudice against such races as the Chinese and the 
egroes is being broken down by the work of the 
gospel among them. 

2. Saul’s Conversion: New apostles have been con- 
verted and trained for leadership in world-wide ad- 
vance,—for example, Sena Bees Wilson seems to 
have been transformed, like Saul of Tarsus, from a 
blaspheming opponent to a friend of missions espe- 
cially that he might become a missionary captain to 
lead a party to the heathen lands. 

3. The Church in Antioch: The progress of civili- 
zation and the spread of the church to new: centers 
has meant new forces and new facilities for the spread 
of the gospel, and a broadening of the world-wide 
vision of the church. 

4. The Sending out of Paul and Barnabas: New 
calls=have come to the church and to individuals 
leading them to undertake advance movements, such 
as the organizing of Missionary Societies; the ae 
ning of woman’s work, the founding of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, The Young People’s and' the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movements. 

5. The First Missionary Journey; Heralds of the 
cross have pushed forward into all lands, in spite of 
opposition and kardships, in the face of persecution 
and dangers such as met Paul and Barnabas. Mor- 
rison and Parker, Gilmour and Taylor have opened 
China; Carey and Duff, Clough and Chamberlain 
have pioneered in India; Livingstone and Moffat 
prepared the way in Africa; Paton and Chalmers 
taught God’s law in the Islands of the Sea. 

6. The Jerusalem Council: From time to time the 
church has been called upon to decide great questions 
of church polity and doctrine, such as the admission 
of polygamists, the requirements for baptism, the 
rules concerning native agents. 

7. Visitations and Epistles: The letters and visits 
of representatives of the home church have been a 
boon to the mission churches. The deputations have 
brought the two together. To-day, as of old, God’s 
hand is on the helm, his Holy Spirit still guides and 
empowers, 
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JUNE 5, 1909 
The Busy Men’s Review 


By William H. Ridgway 


Bigs y the past quarter we have been inter- 
ested in seeing Christianity getting started on 
ae ~ way to oohesees. es, and toa certain 
, honest, and industrious Fraser who 
wheels out ashes under the bi Linck boilers down 
in the mill. Nobody knows Je but God anda 
little woman and the ‘‘ kids" and I and a few mates 
who also shovel coal, But it was necessary for 
heaven to reach Jerry, and so we have been witness- 
ing the start of it for the Frasers—God bless them. 


Lesson 1.—Peter and Cornelius (Acts 10 : 1-48). 
Here we found Christianity in its tussle to make its 
first escape from the Jews. This outsider was a 
soldier—in that day the athletes—an out-of-doors 
man. Heaven was able to find him because there 
was already a little of heaven in him. Lightning 
strikes only where there is already some electricity! 


Lesson 2.—Peter Delivered from Prison (Acts 12 : 
I-1g).. In this lesson the thread of red again begins 
to show. We hear the tramp of armed men. Chris- 
tianity sits in chains. The church throws the switch 


‘that puts it in touch with heaven, and bolts and 


chains are as air. We find that heaven’s power 
starts and stops where man’s power stops and starts. 
To the corner and no farther. 


Lesson 3.—The Conversion of Saul (Acts 9 : 1-30),. 
One of the greatest lessons of the year. God’ selects 


his first foreign missionary. And of all men to” 


select! And a drunken tinker to write ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” And youto teach a Sunday-school class! 


Just smile and wait when you see a fellow ** kicking’ 


against the pricks.” 


Lesson 4.—The Gospel in Antioch (Acts 11 : 19-30; 
erusalem, Antioch, Rome. A tale of three 
cities, The hop, skip, and jump to Europe. Chris- 
tianity’s three stepping-stones. Antioch, the half- 
way place, where we took our name. Satan's 
wickedest city. And ever since Christianity’s plan 
of. campaign has consisted in carrying.the war into 
the enemy's country. And fight to a finish. 


Lesson 5.—Paul’s First Missionary Journey—Cyprus 
(Acts 13:: 1-12). Christianity starting out to take the 
world first selects us metal-workers,— because we 
need it! Paul and Barnabas go to thé mines.and fur- 
naces of. Cyprus ‘before ‘coming to’ the furnaces of 
Coatesyille, They found his Satanice majesty busy 
in rtown,‘ and they find him busy. in Steetvitte. 
But Christianity goes right on just the same. 


Lesson 6.—Paul’s First y Journey— 

in Pisidia (Act 13 : 13-52). The: missionary work 
begins in earnest. Paul penetrates Asian darkness, 
And John Mark gets.:afraid in the dark. Runs 
home to his mother.. Which shows that we are deal- 
ing with real humans, and that Dr. Luke is a real 
doctor, and writes the truth. You and I wouldn’t 
have told this of the great Mark. 


Lesson 7.—Paul’s First Missionary Journey—Iconium 
and Lystra (Acts 14: 1-28). This is another great 
lesson. A drummer introducing new, goods.. .On 
the high-tide of popular favor. Alas for the irony of 
events, they become themselves the very gods they 
are es against—and Paul winds up. half dead 
on the city dump. And then did you note the “‘ sand” 
. the man? Talk about the strenuous life!—follow 

aul! 


Lesson 8.—The Council at Jerusalem (Acts 15: 
1-35) The busybodies begin to buzz and wing 
their way to headquarters at Jerusalem. The stay- 
at-homes hold council, where the scarred warriors 
from the firing-line have to appear and fight the 
worse enemy of all. Fortunately wisdom prevailed, 
and Jerry Fraser and I didn’t have to become Moses- 
Abrahams to get Jesus Christ. 


Lesson 9.—Believing and Doing (Jas. 2 : 14-26). 
Here are the two lessons where we stopped in to hear 
the first bishop preach. We found Bishop James a 
quiet, gentle, easy-going pastor, carefully caring for 
his flock. Quite in contrast with the fiery and rugged 
little Paul, who has been pushing Christianity’s fron- 
tier in Asia. Knowing the men, we can understand 
their different ways of putting the same truth and 
understand no contradiction. 


Lesson 10.—The Power of the Tongue (Jas. 3: 1-12). 
This was a sermon of James which went home. We 
all talk too much and think too little. The habit of 
silence has made many a man prosperous. It has 
kept many a woman out of trouble. There are plenty 


of worse things than being deaf and dumb. aving 
too much tongue is one of them. 
Lesson 11.—Heroes of Faith (Heb. 11 : 1-40). Some 


people think ‘‘the faith chapter” one of the great- 
est in the book. It has always been to me the 
vision of a high place where only the great ones of 
earth have reached. I have never yet succeeded in 
even reaching telescopic distance of such heights— 
but I am still climbing on and trusting, afd perhaps 
some day I may arrive. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 20 (Review) 


Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


HE lessons of the second quarter are es 
men’s lessons, There’s so much doing that you 
hardly mind the mes A Until you notice 

that the doing follows the preaching every time. 

The columns of God’s soldiers stand in orderly 
array, marking time in faultless cadence—‘' hep— 
hep—” armor glistening in the sun, pennons flutter- 
ing at the lance-heads, shoulders squared, chests 
out, elbows in, hearts swelling with high emotions; 
**hep—hep— hep, hep, hep.” Looks just like war, 
only, it isn’t going anywhere ; just marking time; 
**hep—hep.” Then God’s bugles sound from beyond 
the stars; the voice of Jesus out of the bright cloud 
falls ‘‘like a falling star—’ ‘‘Go ye;” and “ tramp, 
tramp, tramp” breaks into the ‘‘hep, hep”—the 
army is marching now ; the snow-white banner of 
peace waves above all the helmets of salvation; 
** the Son of God forth to war” and the battle 
cry of all his armies are‘ hallclujahs ” and * hosan- 
nas.” “The conquerors are writing ‘t The Book of the 
Actsi”: AF ; 


ially 


Now if I were’ permitted to use slang as freely as : 


Paul was—and is—I would say that the motto of the 
apostles. was ‘‘Something Doin’.” The chapters of 
the quarter have the thrill and the lightning and 
thunder of Napoleon's bulletins from the field, em- 
phasized and magnified by truth. 

Peter sends a bulletin ‘from Cesarea: ** Roman 
captain converted! Let of Jews and Gentiles receive 
the Holy Spirit! Entire congregation baptized!” 

Then from Jerusalem: ‘‘ Peter walks out of prison! 


Jailers executed! Horrible death of Herod! Word 
of wing and poe gee a 


Another from tenon ty ad. ee hee amy 
of Saul the'persecutor! “Enters the gospel ministry 
Preaches in streets of Damascus!” 

And yet another from Antioch: ‘Scattered disci- 
ples ae at meetings in Antioch, Phoenice, and 
Cyprus! Multitudes of Jews converted! Believers 
nicknamed Christians by the scoffers! Barnabas 
coming with Paul!” 

News from Cyprus: ‘* Barnabas and Saul holding 
meetings in Paphos! Leading adversary struck with 
blindness! Roman deputy converted!” 

And from many other 
och of Pisidia! Paul heals a lame man in Lystra! 


Paul stoned and. left for.dead by mobs from Antioch: 


and Iconium! Important council at Jerusalem! Con- 
vincing speech by Peter! Sfinsicanty report by Paul 
and Barnabas! James says we talk'too m 
too little! Memorial day in Jerusalem! Inspiring 
roll of heroes of faith! Roster left unfinished for 
lack.of. time! _To be completed in eternity! Inspir- 
ae ee of first missionary society!” em 
hy, there’s headlines enough to keep a. daily 

paper. going for a year! And not a ‘‘fake” among 
them—genuine ‘* news,” every story. And the best 
of news—good news—‘ Glad tidings"’"—the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus. It makes the heart glow and the 
soul glad and the whole life to thrill with hope and 
confidence and to blazé with enthusiasm even now, 
just to run over the headlines, and to think how the 
Word of God had free course and was glorified in the 
days when the whole world was its enemy and 
a handful of disciples its champions; how it grew 
and multiplied when it had no few friends, little 
money, no rich patrons, no million dollar endow- 
ments, to great societies, no friendly rulers, no royal 
champions, nothing but faith and love and God. I 
tell you, children, the church lost tons and tons of its 
power when it stopped praying and began to take up 
collections. It got rich and impotent. When it as- 
cended the throne of the Czsars it took on Czsar’s 
vices. It profaned the temple of God by standing 
before his altar with its right arm withered. And it 
couldn’t be healed, because it didn’t want to be. _ 

What was one secret of the great power of the 
church in winning souls to Christ in those early mis- 
sionary days? hat did they preach? They bare 
‘‘ witness to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus.” 
They preached something they knew—knew as posi- 
tively as they knew their own lives. They didn’t 
‘‘explain” the resurrection—they testified to the 
fact. They didn’t preach their miserable, soul-shriv- 
eling doubts—they declared, “I know!” They 
didn’t preach that the resurrection was not essential 
to the great spiritual truths of Christianity. The 
declared that if Christ be not raised, we are of 
men most miserable. They didn’t ‘‘hem” and ‘“‘haw” 
and ‘‘er—ah” around a text they were afraid of. 
They thundered the truth of the gospel of Jesus from 
synagogue and street corner and riverside; wherever 
they could get 2 multitude together in the market- 
place or run a lonely man down in the desert. They 
preached till they were locked -up by men in dreary 
prisons, and then they prayed and sang the prison 
into a palace of praise until their God shook the 
prison with his glory, and the affrighted gates 
crashed open with their shattered locks. That was a 
missionary church. The church that wrote the New 
Testament. 

What is the church writing to-day that will live two 
thousand years and-be-young in its Christ-like vitality 
then; as the epistles are to-day vounger than when 


points: ‘‘ Great riots in Anti- « 


and do. 
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the ink was wet on the blood-stained parchment? 
Well, for one thing, we're writing up long columns 
of contributions to the cause of missions—we're col- 
lecting more money than all the apostles ever saw 
altogether in all their lives. Er—well; we're doin 
that. We're giving tithes of anise and cummin, 
right, 

PasaDENA, CAL. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard — 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, we thank 


thee 
. for the wonderful story of thy guidance in the lives of these 


men of the early church, ‘Tenderly thou didst lead them in 
the dark and in the light. Thou didst open their eyes to new 
visions of opportunity ; thou didst open prison doors, turn 


persecution to praise, preparing the way for thy word and iby 


aes at home and abroad. Grant unto us, as we loc 
back ‘along the shining path of these lessons, a due sense of 
thy never-failing care, and of our own’ ion to use the 
power which thou hast promised with thy Spirit. In Jesus’ 
name we ask it. Amen, | ‘ 


Questions for a Written Review 
(To be dictated from the desk) : 
1, What was it that God intended to teach Peter 
by the vision in Joppa? | ; 
2. Tell in your own words the story of Saul’s con- 


-version, 


3. In what place were the disciples first called 
Christians ?: 

4. On what island was Paul when he met Elymas 
the sorcerer? What did Paul do to him? ; 

5. What miracle did Paul work in Lystra? 

6. What attempt did the people make in Lystra to 
honor Paul and Barnabas? 

7. What did the Epistle 6f James téach us is neces- 
sary besides faith? ~~ 

8. Why do you think we ought to be careful to con- 
trol the tongue? Bab Th ’ 

9. What do you mean by faith? 

10. Write out any one of the Golden Texts learned 
during the quarter. Or, tell what lesson you remem- 
ber best, and why yoa liked it. _ 

Note: An Honor Roll of the ten schools attaining the highest 
school average, if reported to the writer, will be printed in a 
forthcoming issue of ‘The Sunday School Times. Results 
should be reported not later than July 1%. The papers should 
be marked on a scale of 100. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 
“*Tis the promise of God, full sal- Psalm 72 : 5-12. 
vation to give.” Peale ‘ 3S ? 36.) 
** Oft in danger, oft in wo.” - ; 


21-3. 144 3 5-7. 
** In the hour of trial." pate 119: “sah 57) 


**A charge to keep I have." (174 : 43-48. 248 : 1-6.) 
** God moves ina m ” Psalm 67 : 1-5. 

ysterous way. (88 : 1-5. 393 : 3-3.) 
** Sweet hour of prayer.” Psalm ée : 1, 2,7, 3. ‘ 
** Forward | be our watchword.” (8z : 3, 34 323 3 174.) 


% 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


Monday.—Acts 10 : 24-48 - « « » Peter and Cornelius 
Tuesday.—Acts 12 : 5-17 . Peter delivered from prison 
Wednesday.—Acts 9 : I-20 « . The conversion of Saul 
Thursday.—Acts 11 : 19-30 ° The gospel in Antioch 
Friday.—Acts 13 : I-I-12 . « « First missionary journey 
Saturday.—Acts 14 : 8-22, « « At Iconium and Lystra 
Sunday.—Heb, 11 : 32-40 . ‘ Heroes of faith 


eeetee 
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Lesson-Light on Social Problems 
By Charles Stelzle 
Superintendent of the Presbyterian Departmnet of 
Church and Labor 


IVE hundred thousand men are connected with 


the great ‘‘ Brotherhood” in Great Britain. On’ 


every Sunday afternoon in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, they come together in mass-meetings in 
churches and in halls, to give witness to the power 
of Jesus. No other force could so attract them, no 
other could so long hold them together. For twenty- 
five years this organization has been growing, add- 
ing to its membership daily, until it has come to its 
present magnificent numbers. But the element in 
Christ which has attracted and held them is: the 
spirit of service. No selfish motive could have 
brought them to where they now stand. Won in the 
first instance by the devotion of others, they them- 
selves desired ‘‘ not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” Never yet has there been such a society 
which held together because others were doing every- 
thing for its members, while nothing was required of 
them. Nothing is quite so effective in killing inter- 
est as the attempt to make helpless. children of grown 
men. It is when they feel responsibility resting 
upon them that. they stand up.to their tasks. 
It was this element that gave the early church its 
growth. The entire burden did not rest upon Paul, 
nor upon Peter, nor yet upon the "apostles. - The“en- 
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tire membership had a part in the administration of 
its affairs. The early church was democratically 
man The people governed. The leaders 
serv The ‘go ye” applied to all. There were 
many incentives to preach the message of glad 
tidings, but most of all was the privilege of doing 
so. This outweighed all the difficulties, and the diffi- 
culties were many. Some served tables, and were 
see todo it. Others opened their homes so that 
heir friends might worship there. Still others gave 
themselves to thc most distinctively spiritual aspects 
of the work. But to them all it was “ religious” 
work, for Christ had made no distinction betweén 
secular and religious, and so they gave witness to 
the resurrection power of Jesus—the coming of a 
great new hope. 
New York City. 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


N interesting review may be pictured on the 
sand-table (or blackboard) wit | gegpe eon asa 
starting-point, marked by a bleck or picture for 

the first church. Blocks or pictures or suitable re- 
minders may indicate Joppa, Cesarea, Damascus, 
Antioch, C s, etc, ctures pasted on cards, 
cut eut and fastened to ne or matches, may 
easily be placed where desir Do not attempt a 
map; make von a suggestion of places near or far 
away. Colo threats may suggest journeys. 
Make Peter’s first, then Barnabas’ and Saul’s sepa- 
rately, until they began work together at Antioch. 
Use the picture-roll and suitable songs as you proceed. 

Before Jesus went back to heaven, he said to his 
disciples, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Then he said, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
wit yon alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
He told them to begin at Jerusalem, then to go far- 
ther and farther to the ends of the earth. He prom- 
ised two more things: ‘‘ Ye shall receive ower” (to 
help you), and ‘* ye shall be witnesses for me.” How 
cou 
were so few! 





Repeat their names: 


** Of ali the twelve apostles, ‘ 

Our Saviour gives the names s 

John, Philip, Andrew, Peter, 
Bartholomew and James, 

Lebbzus, Thomas, Matthew, 
Judas Iscariot, 

James, Simon, and when Judas fell, 
Matthias chosen by lot.”’ 


They an wight in Jerusalem, and worked to- 
ether until they had started a good, strong church. 
lace your first picture or block). Many new people 
Joined them, but after ay Hy was stoned, they 
scattered to many parts of the country near and far, 
but everywhere they went they told the story of 
apo gy dots or blocks, which may afterward 
used for different cities. ) 

At the top of the board we will place the names of 
three splendid men, Peter, Barnabas, and Saul, who 
helped these scattered churches and spread the good 
news to other places.- Everywhere, ‘* With great 
power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus.” (Show the picture-roll.) 


Let us try to remember what each of these men — 


did. When Peter started on his journey, he passed 
through a little town where he saw a man who needed 
help. (Place a paper crutch, and recall the healing 
of Aineas.) In the next city he heard about a good 
woman, Dorcas, who helped so mana peer people with 
her sewing. (Place a threaded needle, and complete 
the story.) 

Peter stayed a while in that city at Simon’s house 
by the seaside. (Place a picture, and recall his 
vision.) Farther up the seashore lived a soldier, 
Cornelius, (Place a sword or shield.) When Peter 
came there and preached, Cornelius was so glad to 
hear that ‘*God loves the people of all nations.” 

After this Peter went back to Jerusalem to tell his 
friends what had happened. The disciples were 
glad, and hoped that all the new churches would 


‘ow. 

King Herod heard how the churches were growing, 
and tried to stop the good work by putting Peter in 
prison. (Place a picture or block near the Jerusalem 
church.) God heard the prayers of Peter's friends, 
and sent his angel to set him free. The disciples 
could hardly believe their eyes when they saw him. 

Saul tried to stop the preaching of the disciples, 
too. One time he started to Damascus with a letter 
giving him permission to arrest the followers of Jesus 
and bring them back in chains to the Jerusalem 

rison. (Attach a small scroll or letter to mark 
amascus, and recall the stary of his conversion and 
the return to his home.) 

The disciples in Jerusalem heard .about some fol- 
lowers of Jesus far away in Antioeh, so they asked 
Barnabas to go-and see how they were getting along. 


they do it! the world was so large and they’ 
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He found so much to do that he went for Saul to 
come and help him, so together they worked and 
preached there for a year. ‘‘The disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch.” (Place a church.) 

Mention their journey to Jerusalem to carry money 
to the poor, then their trip to Cyprus, where Barna- 
bas used to live. A paper boat for the journey, a 
synagogue on the island and another on the main- 
land, a crutch at Lystra to suggest the lame man 
healed, the stone to indicate how Paul was treated,— 
all these will recall the incidents. Then mention the 
return journey.- Everywhere they had told the same 
story: : 


** Jesus lived on this earth,’’ etc. 


Then they came back to Antioch and Jerusalem to — 


report. Afterward some letters were written to help 
the Christians. Make four little scrolls: ‘‘ Keep thy- 
self pure,” ** Believe and do,” ‘*‘ Have faith in God,” 
‘* Keep thy tongue from evil.” 

Because there are still many people in the world 
who do not know the story of Jesus, he wants us to 
xo and tell and send the good news. (Take a mis- 
sionary offering for this purpose.) 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: “A good teacher wastes no time 

complaining of results, he spends it in dis- 

Rita | the CausE which brought about the 
result.” 

The girls smiled when I passed out the hectographed 
(use the printed outline maps, ten cents per dozen, if 
more convenient) maps, ‘‘ Paul’s First Missionary 
Journey ” written at the top of the paper, and the 
numbered dots scattered over the outline which drill 
had made familiar. There were eleven numbers, and 
I asked them to turn the paper and write (a), the 
number, (b), the city indicated, and (c), very briefly 
one fact about the city. I gave eleven minutes for 
this, telling them when each minute had passed. 
They traced by dotted lines on the: map the entire 
journey and return. This closed Part One of the 
test. 

I gave out papers containing the hectographed 
sentences with blanks to be filled’ in. They follow: 

1. God spoke to Cornelius ina ——-, and told him 
to send men to Joppa and ask ——, who was tame | 
with —— -~ ——, to come to him: Beeause he obeye 
aud preached the gospel, Cornelius and his family 
were ——. 2. Peter was imprisoned by ——, who 
had already killed ——. The disciples prayed earn- 
estly for Peter, and in the night God ——. 3. Saul 
was on the read to ——, when ——, and he hearda 
voice saying, ——. A man named —, who lived in 
street, laid his hands on Saul and ——. When 
the disciples learned what had ye they ——. 
4. Barnabas went to to get Saul to help him 
preach in-——. The disciples were first called 
there. The church sent money and food to a 
When Paul and Barnabas came to Salamis, on the 
Island of ——, they went into -——— and——. 6. At 
Antioch in Pisidia, Paul preached and angefed the 














——, who persecuted him. Paul declared that since’ 


they —— he should preach the gospel to the ——. 7. 
At —— the people triéd to worship Paul and Barna- 
bas. They called them ——and——. Paul was 
afterward —— and left for dead, but——. 8. The 
council at Jerusalem decided that the Gentiles could 
—. 9g. Ladmire Paul because he ——. 10. To be 
‘*converted"” means——. A Christian is ——. 

I said the last three lessons were my share of the 
review. I had collected and mounted on cardboard, 
very simply, pictures from missionary magazines, 
showing contrasts in people before they had heard 
the gospel and afterward. These included people of 
foreign lands, those of the frontier, and city slums in 
our own land, The contrasts were striking and im- 
pressive, These pictures showed, I said, Fazth 
translated into Works. That “works” was a lan- 
guage all people could understand and read. That 
the ple who made these pictures possibly first 
* believed,” then ‘said and did.” I used several 
illustrations to show the power of faith when ex- 
pressed in works. 

I spoke of my joy that two more of our girls were 
to express their faith = coming into the church, and 
of the help the whole class had been to me as I saw 
them showing, by their words and actions, their faith 
in the Christ who had led Paul into such wonder- 
ful service. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class: Write the letter describing our re- 
view.! Bring to class the envelopes in which you 
have been saving the clippings about temperance 
matters. Read Romans 13: 8-14. Zo special giris: 
1. Tell briefly about the manufacture of cigarettes 





1 Nors.-—We each write a letter every Sunday afternoon, telling 
briefly the interesting things in that day’s lessson. These are to. be 
mailed before Wednesday to “‘ shut-ins,’"” members of Home Depart- 
ments, Cradle Roll Mothers, or girls in southern and western mission 
schools who would care to receive them, 
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The Woman’s ‘lempie, 
Chicago. The leaflets: Cigarettes: A In 
’ cents each, $1.co a hundred ; The Cigarette, two cents each, $1.00 a 





hundred for fifty or more; The Question of Tobacco, two cents 
each, $1.00 a hundred, published b Sunday School Com- 
pany, 103: Walnut Street. Phi Pa. 


FitcusurG, Mass. 
' % 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 

AVING used written reviews on several occa- 
sions, I decided this time totry only a verbal 
review in class. I had prepared a sheet of 
paper for each boy in the class. At the top of one 
sheet was the following sentence; ‘* Is there anything 
in Lesson 2 that will help you in your own life—help 
you to be straight, and to make your life honor God ? 

(Acts 12: 1-19.) If so, what is it?” 
Similarly each sheet bore a different lesson num- 
ber, but the same question, the proper lesson refer- 
ence being given, that the boys might have their 


_Bibles open, Besides this question, each sheet had 
on it one of the following questions: 


1. Tell how Saul’s conversion came about. 

2. What mischief is the tongue likely to get one into? 
What is a good way to guard our tongues? 

3. Name three stopping-places in order after Paul left the 
Island of Cyprus. Tell what happened at each. 

4. Where did Paul start from for his first missionary 
journey? . Name the next two stopping-places. 

_5. What was the council at Jerusalem about? What 
was its decision ? ; 

6. Name two stopping-pldces after Iconium, and tell 
what happened at each, 

7. What was the advice of James concerning the relative 
value of deHieving and doing ? 

8. Mention three men named by Paul as having great faith, 
How does the possession of faith lift a man out of the 
crowd? 

9. Why is alcoholic drink poor stuff to use in building 
chatacter ? ; 

10. Tell about Peter and Cornelius. 

11, Tell about Saul’s birthplace and his parents. 


Considerable space was left on each sheet, for later 
use. 

I found my boys very thoughtful, indeed, as they 
looked. into the first question on the sheet and opehed 
their Bibles. The answers were of a varied character, 
but the impression left upon us all as these answers 
were given in the boys’ own words, and as a result of 
their own analysis of the passage, was very helpful. 
As an illustration, I took Lesson 1, and said that it 
was especially helpful to me to remember that God 
was willing to recognize the yearning in the heart of 
Cornelius to be good. I confessed very frankly that 
my own life fell far short of God’s ideal for me, but 
I was glad that in the case of Cornelius God showed 
that he was willing to go more than half the way to 
meet a man and help him to do the square thing. 

Lesson 2 impressed itself op the boy as ie 
the fact that a real faith could deliver from any kin 
of imprisonment. As we talked it over I tried to em- 
—— again the thought that the Christian faith 

rought the largest liberty. 

The boy who had Lesson 4 spoke of the fine hero- 
ism of. Paul and Barnabas in going into a city as 
wicked as Antioch. That kind of thing braced him 
up and helped to give him the kind of moral courage 
he needed. 

The boy who had Lesson § could not frame any 
particularly helpful thought, and I suggested to him 
the thought which we had had in the lesson, namely, 
that can only use the man who is willing to be 
“” _— ” from the crowd. 

The boy who had Lesson 6 was especially glad that 
the gospel message came to the Gentiles, because 
that took in him, 

In Lesson 7 the boy seemed to be impressed with 

, = fine courage of Paul in facing every kind of 
anger. 

In the last five minutes I asked the boys to draw 
entirely from memory an outline map of the first 
missionary journey, and this was done on the blank 
space left on the bottom of the review paper. This 
was the only written work we had. 

A day or so after this lesson, while in another city, 
I wrote to each boy, asking him to tell at the time of 
the following lesson some specific thing he felt he 
could do to hel» some other fellow in his life. This 
subject has been discussed briefly by us in class, and 
is not entirely new to the boys. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to each 
boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. What is ‘a good way to be indebted to another 
person ? ov: 8.) -2. What is a good way to sum up 
several of the commandments? 3. What does Paul 
suggest to ‘cast off” and to ‘‘put on”? 4. What 
part of the day is usually chosen for drunkenness and 
revelling ? ? 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The New Leader of the Church: a Review 


I, Tue Generat Preparation (Acts 9 to 15 : 35). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] : 


HE history of the second t strategic advance 
T in the th ‘of the Christian church is the 
story of a great personality trained to meet and 
seize an opportunity. And yet many a man is 
presented with chances fully as good as his, but 
proves inadequate to their handling. 

The historical lessons of this quarter cover about 
fifteen years or less, They begin with the conver- 
sion of Saul, and close with the account of the great 
council at Jerusalem. Saul’s sudden arrest and con- 
version, his stay in Arabia, his activity at Damascus 
and Jerusalem, his years of quiet service at Tarsus 
and its vicinity, the unmistakable acceptance of Cor- 
nelius as a disciple under Peter’s co-operation. the 
growth of the predominantly Gentile Christian 
community at Antioch, its approval by Barnabas, his 
need of Saul, their successful work of co-operation in 
evangelizing the city, their trip to Jerusalem with 
gifts from their church, the decision of the brethren 
at Antioch that they should be set apart for mission- 
ary service, their first missionary tour to Cyprus and 
Asia Minor with its demonstration that the Gentiles 
were ready to enter the Christian church in large 
numbers, and the final endorsement of their mem- 
bership by the Jewish Christian community of the 
mother church,—these are the striking details of a 
growth which moved at times with great rapidity, 
and was profoundly significant, nf et 

It is interesting to dwell upon the unexpected 
values of Saul’s preparation. The very fact that he 
had been a keen and ardent opponent of the Chris- 
tian faith, bringing every resource to bear against its 
assertions, gave him unusual power as a defender of 
Christianity and critic of Judaism, Once convinced 
that Jesus was the Christ, and clear in his own mind 
regarding the replacing of Judaism by Christianity, 
he was an irresistible opponent. 

.But Saul had a long period of testing and ripening 


‘before God set him to his great task. The ten years 


of — were not lost by any means. They were 
filled with practical experience amidst. the churches 
of Syria ahd Cilicia (Gal. 1 : 21), and‘ afforded tithe 
for the working out of the puzzling religious ‘prob- 
lems which must have filled Bis one, | ns ed 
Without the experience of Peter in Sonnectian with 
Cernelius the church in Palestine might not, readily 
have been led to recognize’ any uncircumcised, Gen- 
tiles as good Christians. Certainly the admission of 
Cornelius and of the church at Antioch were essential 
to the last step, which was taken by:the Jerusalem 
church ‘at the time ofthe, Council. Otherwise the 
brethren there could scarcely have been persuaded 
that it was really God’s will to break down the hedge 
which had surrounded Judaism, and which suppos- 
ably kept it uncontaminated by Gentile contact. 

he great fact of these years was the remarkable 
response of the Gentiles to the gospel, and their sin- 
cerity. They were their own guarantee. 





II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


The best review is the rapid but thoughtful reading, 
twice in succession, of the chapters which tell this 
story. Then the story as described by Ramsay or 
Bird or McGiffert or Bartlett will be illuminating. 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LEsson. 


This review lesson emphasizes several conclusions: 
the value of enlightened leadership, the number of 
factors which co-operate to bring about an important 
result, the importance of our unconscious prepara- 
tion for life. 

The New Leader, Saul. Wherein did Saul differ 
from Peter or any other apostolic leader ? 

His Time of Waiting. From his own standpoint 
was this of value, and how ? 

The Conversion of Cornelius, What made his 
conversion and acceptance as a Christian of more 
than individual importance ? 

The Growth of the Antioch Church, On what 
ground did Barnabas recognize the church ? rs 

lts Ordination of Saul and Barnabas. Who took 
the initiative in this, according to Acts? What led 
the church at Antioch to concur ? 

The First Missionary Journey. What countries 
were entered ? How much time was covered? What 
results were achieved? What was the secret of this ? 

The Jerusalem Council, What occasioned it? 
What two parties were represented ? What was the 


- decisive argument for the recognition of Gentiles as 


Christian brethren ? What was the outcome? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEx’s Lesson. 

(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. What is the debt which every Christian must 

always be paying, butcan neverdischarge? 2. What 

was the great argument of Paul’s age for putting off 

evil ways. Is it still good? 3, What is the connec- 

tion between putting on the Lord) Jesus Christ and 

ceasing from indulgence ? 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, TorekKa, KANSAS, 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 20 (Review) 





| With the New Books 


The Scofield Reference Bible 
"Tee is something very stimulating in 








the new Scofield Reference Bible, even 

in a first careful examination. This 
stimulating quality is due not simply to the 
novelty of its plan, but also to the spirit of 
the analyses, notes, and summaries scattered 
through the Bible, concisely presenting the 
best scholarship of the past generation or so, 
and characterized by a positiveness of faith 
and earnestness of expression that stir the 
reader’s mind and heart. 

As one takes up this new form of the Ox- 
ford Bible—issued by the University Press in 
various styles and prices—the first thing no- 
ticed is the lightness and thinness of the 
volume, It is only an inch thick. The old, 
voluminous ‘‘helps’’ at the back have dis- 
appeared, save a brief index and a dozen 
maps or so. In this instance the ‘* helps” 


‘are scattered through the Bible, usually in 


direct connection with the passage being 
read or studied. These notes, printed in the 
same bold-faced type as the text, are usually 

uite brief, many pages having none. When 
they occur, however, they are of importance, 
touching great themes on broad lines, with 
scholarly conciseness, Prominence is given 
to the various covenants and dispensations, 
miracles, prophecies and fulfilments, types 
and antitypes—following the Scripture inter- 
pretation of the premillenarians. These 
views are not too dogmatically stated ; rather, 
the appeal is everywhere to chapter and 
verse of the text, that the reader may search 
the Scriptures for himself. 

The analysis preceding each book, Gospel, 
or epistle is an equally good example of the 
much in little; and everywhere the most 
positive and literal view of inspiration pre- 
vails, 

Next to the notes and analyses, perhaps 
the most noticeable feature in an initial ex- 
amination is the system of paragraph head- 
ings. Using the Authorized Version, with 
its verse divisions, it became necessary to set 
off the original paragraphs by descriptive 
headings—printed_in_ italics. A laborious. 
piece of work; but it "has been done with 
skill, wisdom, and much suggestiveness. 

Still another unusual feature in this refer- 








Over the Fence 
Neighbor Says Something 


The front yard fence is a famous coun- 
cil place on pleasant days. Maybe to 
chat with some one along the street, or 
for friendly gossip with the next door 
neighbor. Sometimes it is only small 
talk but other times neighbor has some- 
thing really good to offer. 

An old resident of Baird, Texas, got 
some mighty good advice this way once. 

He says: 

‘* Drinking coffee left me nearly dead 
with dyspepsia, kidney disease and 
bowel trouble, with constant pains in my 
stomach, back and side, and so weak I 
eould scarcely walk. 

‘One day I was chatting with one of 
my neighbors about my trouble and 
told her I believed coffee hurt me. 
Neighbor said sh¢g knew lots of people to 
whom coffee was poison and she pleaded 
with me to quit it and give Postum a 
trial. I did not take her advice right 
away but tried a change of climate which 
did not do me any good. Then I 
dropped coffee and took up Postum. 

‘*My improvement began immediately 
and I got better every day I used Pos- 
tum. 

** My bowels became regular and in two 
weeks all my pains were gone. Now I 
am well and strong and can eat anything 
I want to without distress.“ All of this 
is due to my having quit coffee, and to 
the use of Postum regularly. 

**My son who was troubled with indi- 
gestion thought that if Postum helped 
me so, it might help him. It did, too, 
and he is now well and strong again. 

‘* We like Postum as well as we ever 
liked the coffee and use it altogether in 
my family in place of coffee and all keep 
well.” ‘*There’s a Reason.” Read 
‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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ence Bible is the system of references by 
topics. The reference column runs down 
the middle of the prec between the two 
columns of text. In this column are oc- 
casional new translations, critical comments 
or explanations; besides parallel passage 
references of importance, usually identical 
with those in other Oxford Bibles, but far 
less in number. Here, also, are weights, 
measures and coins, with their values in both 
British and American equivalents. Besides 
these, there is a series of references under 
topics, by which the great themes of Scripture 
persistently appear from first to last. Take 
the word ** Kingdom,’’ for instance, It ap- 
pears in the column, in italics, opposite some 
particular passage ; under the word are vari- 
ous references, ending with two in a paren- 
thesis, being the first and last under that 
topic—indicating the begining of the topical 
search, and where to find a ‘‘summary’”’ of, 
the subject connected with the last reference. 
Over and over again, this-word ‘* Kingdom ”’ 
appears in the central column, as the reader 
turns the pages from first to last. The sum- 
mary on any topic he can also find in the in- 
dex, if desired. This arrangement is likely 
to give new interest to the method of Bible 
study by topics. 

This valuable work, to which the Rev. Dr. 
C. I. Scofield has devoted so many years, 
has been shared by numerous biblical scholars 
at home and abroad, especially by a notable 
corps of ‘* consulting editors ’’ consisting of 
Presidents Weston and Harris of Crozer 
Theological Seminary and the Toronto Bible 
Institute, Professor Moorehead of Xenia 
Theological Seminary, the Rev. Dr. Gray, 
Dean of the Moody Bible Institute, and three 
well-known writers on biblical interpretation 
— A. C. Gaebelein, and the Rev. Drs. W. J. 
Erdman and A. T. Pierson. (Zhe Scofield 
Reference Bible. The Oxford University 
Piess, American Branch, New York. White 
paper, $2 to $5; India paper, $6.50 to $10, 





Children at Home 





Mother’s Birthday Present 
By Sarah N. McCreery 


HE Pruetts were spending a year in 
California. They had gone for the ben- 
efit of Mrs, Pruett’s health, and the 


long journey had taken so much money that 


they were doing without everything that 
wasn’t a necessity. 

** Mother’s birthday will be next month,’’ 
said Hattie, the first of August, ‘‘ and I think 
it’s too bad we can’t give her a present. 
She ought to have a nice one because she is 
sick.’’ 

‘* Anything that’s nice costs a lot, and we 
dow’t know how to make a thing,’’ replied 
Belle disconsolately. 

**T tell you, children,’’ said their father, 
who stood in the doorway, ‘‘ you could make 
her some curtains, She needs them to go 
between the folding doors at home,’’ 

‘*Curtains !’’ they exclaimed in a puzzled 
voice, 

‘* Yes,’? answered Mr. Pruett, ‘‘ there are 
lots of blue point shells on the beach, and if 
you will gather them up, I will clean them 
and you can string them for curtains like 
those we saw at Mrs. Walch’s yesterday.”’ 

‘* Just the thing !’’ and Belle clapped her 
hands delightedly. 

‘* Let’s go to work right away,’’ said Hat- 
tie, and they ran for their sand pails. 

The succeeding days were busy and happy. 
Mrs, Pruett told the children that playing on 
the beach so much was bringing roses to their 
cheeks. They smiled and said nothing, 

When the little. blue point shells were 
cleaned, freshened, and polished, Mr Pruett 
bored holes in the closed end, and the chil- 
dren strung them. It was the evening before 
the birthday when the curtains were finished. 

‘* What can it be that rattles so interest- 
ingly,’’? Mrs. Pruett said the next morning 
when the box was handed to her. ‘Blue 
point curtains!’’ she exclaimed the next 
minute. ‘* You couldn’t have given me any- 
thing that would please me more. I will 
have curtains that are different from any- 
body’s at home, and they will help me to re- 
member this beautiful sunshiny state where I 
found my health again.’’ 

‘* She liked them just as well as something 
that we had spent dollars and dollars on,’’ 
Hattie whispered to Belle as they went down- 
stairs to breakfast. 
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With a new system of connected 
topical references to all the greater 
themes of Scripture, with annota- 
tions, revised marginal render- 
ings, summaries, definitions, and 
index, to which are added helps 
at hard places, explanations of 
seeming discrepancies, and a new 
system of paragraphs. 
Edited by 
REV. C. 1. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


with the assistance of many of the most 
eminent scholars and divines. 


Prices from $2.00 to $10.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive circular and specimen pages will be sent toany address on request. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 


The Christian Nation says: 
‘In this their newest edition of the 
Bible, the Oxford University Press has 
rendered a distinct and unique serv- 
ice to mankind. They have preserved 
intact the old and proven and re- 
vered text of the Authorized Version, 
but have modernized and made 
it priceless to students and schol- 
ars by a wholly new system of 
references. For ingenuity and 
results, this system defies im- 
provement and renders super- 
fluous scores of other volumes 
which have hitherto been esteemed an 
essential equipment of every scholar's 
library. These lines are written after 
a careful examination of the Book it- 
self, and no one can fully understand 
or appreciate its full value in any 
other way, but you learn for yourself 
that our strong words concerning it 
are more than justified, if you will 
send for their circular containing a 
reproduction of some of the pages. 
e Revised Version has never 
won its way into general use. 
The rank and file of Bible stu- 
dents cannot be persuaded to 
abandon the old authorized text, 
but many have felt constrained to do 
so in their eagerness to have also 
the aids of the Revision, or else en- 
dure. the inconvenience of studying 
from two Bibles at the same time. 
The Scofield Reference Bible 
comes as a delightful relief from 
such a condition. In it the 
Authorized Version is retained 
in all its beauty and grandeur, 
and its system of references 
supplies all the benefits of mod- 
ern scholarship revision, etc."’ 
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Lafayette 
House” 


a spotlessly clean, liberally conducted 
moderate-priced hotel, where you can 
find rest and recreation in the heart 
of the most charming mountain coun- 
try in New England—the “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” country and the “Little 
Rivers” region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery ;, a 
new garage; many good troutstreams 
in immediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to . 


James W. Smith, Franconia, N. H. 


A “NATIONAL. 
PIN-MIONEY LEAGUE” 


Has been formed by prominent business women in 
New York City; the object of the league is to offer 
suggestions, and to render practical assistance to every 
one wishing to earn money at home; send us 10 cents, 
also your name and address in full, and we will send 
you at once over 80 suggestions for home work of all 
Sodas any one of which, if carefully carried out, will 
give you an assured income of from 3s to $50 a week ; 
no canvassing; unquestionable references furnished. 
Address the secretary of the 


NATIONAL PIN-MONEY LEAGUE 
- Department 34. BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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“ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 

PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully interesting book of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. auti- 
fully bound. Price, $1.50, postpaid. ‘Ihe’ Sunday 
School ‘Times Co., 1031 W alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGENTS—$300 every month selling our wonderful 
seven-piece Kitchen Set. Send for sworn state- 

ment of $12 daily profit. OutfitFree. ‘Thomas Manu- 

tacturing Co., 316 Home Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Pictures 


BEAUTIFUL HALF-TONE_ REPRODUCTIONS 

of Photographs of Holy Land Views, Utensils 
and Furnishings illustrating Oriental manners and 
customs, with occasional reproductions of famous 
paintings. 25 Picture’ for ro cents. These’ Pictures 
are back numbers of the well-known “‘ Sunday School 
‘Times Lesson Pictures.”” ‘They have been assorted 
into packages of twenty-five each, and will be sold for 
the nominal sum of 10 cents; 12 packages (a total of 
300 pictures) for One Dollar ; postage prepaid in either 
case. Send at once. ‘The Sunday Schoot Times Com- 
pany, 103r Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Marion Lawrance on Summer Closing 





RoxburY, Mass.—The subject of the sum- 
mer school has come up for consid- 
eration in our school, the su tendent asking 
one teacher in each department to bring plans 
for conducting that department through the 
summer, I have been asked to see what could 
be done for the young ladies of the senior 
school,—from the youngest, who have recently 
been promoted from the junior department, to 
the normal class, most of whom do not go away 
p the vacation. There are about ninety of 
them. 

‘The ehurch is not closed, but there are occa- 
sional union services and an irregularity during 
the pastor's absence, which has had a bad effect 
upon the school. Last summer but 150 of the 
7oo scholars were there, although the number 
who left the city was small. 

Can you suggest any way in which we might 
make the school so attractive that the girls 
would rather come than not? This is the first 
time I have ever had any experience with this 
problem, afd I ‘willbe very grateful for any 
suggestions you may give. 

There will be a few teachers available for 
each Sunday, but it will not be possible to 
carry on the school in the usual way.-—N. P. 

I never heard of a Sunday-school, and do 
not know of a Sunday-school, that cannot 
keep open all summer if it wants to. Not to 
‘¢*want to’’ is a sin. Any Sunday-school 
that closes in the summer because it ‘‘ wants 
to’? close, ought to stay closed. The soldicr 
might as well ‘say, ‘*1 will march on the 
cool days, but not on the hot days.’’ The 
doctor might as well say, ‘‘ I will visit my pa- 
tients when the weather is favorable, but 
not when it is otherwise.’’ ‘The sailor might 
as well say, ‘‘I will sail the seas in good 
weather, but not when the storms arise.’’ 
The student might as well say, ‘* I will study 
when I feel like it, and at no other time.’’ 

One of the greatest needs to-day in our 
Sunday-school work is to ‘‘talk”’ “* ever- 
green ’’ schools,—that is, schools that run 
the. year around. » 

The statement made by,some that after a 
summeér’s rest, the scholars come back more 
invigorated than they would otherwise be, 
and-ready-te'take’ up'the work withincreased 
enthusiasm, isa: fallacy that’ emanates ‘from 
no friend of the Sunday-school. 

Summer closing, as a rule, is the resul? of 
cowardice, laziness, or indifference ; and no 
Sunday-school can do its best work, in my 
judgment, ‘that allows itself to close, 

Our questioner says that 150 out of 700 
attended last summer. This 150 is fifty per- 
cent more than the average attendance in 
the average Sunday-school of North America 
when their attendance is atits best. Indeed, 
the average enro/ment of North American 
Sunday-schools is less than one hundred. 
One hundred and fifty is a big school, and 
furnishes opportunity to do almost anything 
in a Sunday-school way. 

Many of our universities nowadays have a 
summer session. ‘The very best teachers are 
secured, and the school goes on. To be 
sure, the attendance is far below what it is 
during the balance of the year, but the qual- 
ity of the work-is just as high. 

The truth is that so many of our Sunday- 
schools have acquired the habit of closing in 
the’summer that the scholars look forward to 
it and expect it; ‘indeed, they look for noth- 
ing else. If I were called upon to become 
the superintendent of a Sunday-school that 
had formerly closed in the summer, I would 
begin. to make the announcement at once, 
even if it were in. the early fall, that ‘*‘ this 
Sunday-school does business fifty-two Sun- 
days in the year.’’ If ten percent of the 
scholars can be secured, a good school can 
be maintained. We often hear this state- 
ment: ‘* We are obliged to close our Sunday- 
school in the summer, for all of our. people 
go away.’’ Do not hide behind that flimsy 
excuse. It is a rare thing for even fifty per- 
cent of our best and richest city schools to be 
out of the city at any one time. No school 
that takes to its work seriously will hide be- 
hind that excuse two year’ in succession 
without, investigation. 

In the Washington Street Sunday-school 
in Toledo, with which ‘I’ was connected so 
long, the first calendar quarter was always 
the largest,—the third calendar quarter was 
always the smallest,—but the former ‘was 
never more than’ fifteen, percent.abpve, nor 
the latter more-than fifteen percent below, 
the average for the entire calendar year, and 
even these percents were tod-great. It is a 





matter of education, but it is a matter of duty 


4 


and also a matter of privilege. Many of the 
sweetest sessions of our Sunday-school I have 
ever attended were on the hottest summer 
days. A significant fact we have always 
noticed, and that is that those who are the 
most interested in the Sunday-school are 
those that come out in the worst weather, and 
this always insures a better school than when 
the weather is fair, Look at your records, 
and you will discover that the average per 
capita offering is greater when the school is 
small than when it is large. 

But our good questioner voices what I 
have no doubt is in the minds of many 
‘when she asks the question as to how to 
conduct the sessions in the summer, I 
would make the session a little shorter, and, 
if possible, a little brighter. Put in a little 
more singing, and perhaps shorten the lesson 
period somewhat. Suppose you divide your 
young ladies into committees of ten, with a 
chairman for each committee, putting upon 
a given committee only those who can attend 
on a given Sunday. For example, the com- 
mittee for the first Sunday in August should 
be made up of those who can be present on 
that day, and who will be in the city perhaps 
a week or two prior to the day. Give to 
this committee the opportunity of introducing 
into the program some novelty that would be 
entirely consistent with the Sunday-school 
work and the lesson for the day. Perhaps 
it will be a song by the committee itself, or 
the presentation of a soloist-who will sing-an 
appropriate number, possibly an instrumental 
solo, perhaps a reading, perhaps something 
in. the.way of decorations or the bringing of 
a few song-birds, perhaps the serving of 
lemonade at the close of the school as those 
who have been present pass out of the build- 
ing. One committee might furnish button- 
hole bouquets to all.who are present, another 
could supply Perry picture-cards illustrating 
the lesson for the day, another could read a pa- 
per illustrating some point in the lesson, or the 
entire ten could provide themselves with ten 

oints on the lesson, to be given'one by each 
nathiber of the committee, and not to occupy 
more than one ‘minute each. Indeed, there 
is no end to such really attractive features. 

After the committee for the first Sunday in 
July has done its work, all the other com- 
mittees will be put upon their mettle to do 
something equally good or better. It will 
be well to secure in advance pledges trom 
those who can act as teachers, and notify 
them of the Sundays on which. they are to 
teach. Consolidate classes wherever it is 
necessary. Do not do this consolidating 
arbitrarily. If you have ten classes and only 
five teachers, let each class having a teacher 
inyite one of the other classes to be their 
guests that day. The offerings and class 
records could be kept separately, of course. 
On occasion, the whole school, barring the 
youngest scholars, could be thrown together 
and taught as one class, If this could be 
done, and a first-class teacher announced in 
advance, the attendance would be good, I 
have no doubt. 

Some schools provide palm-leaf fans during 
the summer. Others put in electric fans, 

n our own school, we scarcely ever short- 
ened the service, or omitted any of the 
regular exercises. We always pushed for- 
ward as progressively in the summer as at 
any other time... Our great picnic usually 
comes early in September. Some particular 
distinction was granted on that day, together 
with thé wearing of a badge with the figure 
‘**7”? on it for those who were present seven 
times during the eight or possibly nine ses- 
sions of July and August. =. 

In working for the honors of the school, 
require attendance ‘during the summer the 
same as at other times in the year. Not 
to do so is to encourage scholars to stay away 
in the summer. 

Do not talk about hot weather, but talk 
about the. good times you are having in your 
Sunday-school. Keep your spirits up, and 
never give up. The summer quarters in my 
own Sunday-school experience have been as 
full of. happiness as any I ever had. Insist 
that your school shall be an ‘‘ evergreen ”’ 
school, and that it shall bear twelve manner 
of fruits, one for each month. 

Any. Sunday-school ought to be ashamed 
of itself for. closing on. Sunday during the 
summer months if enough people will attend 





to make one respectable class. 
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Everywhere things are more ‘!specialized” 
now-a-days—in painting as wellas in publish- 
ing. aT. 


The progressive master painter can mix 
paints—but doesn't. He prefers Lowe Bros. 
‘High Standard” Paint—machine made. . 


The oil and pigments are blended ‘witha 
thoroughness impossible to secure in ‘the 
laborious hand tmixing—even when the 
painter has had 40 years of expérience— 
which is what Lowe Brothers have had.:' 


Besides, every can of “High Standard” 
Paint is uniform, because machinery -is pre- 
cise. The hand never mixes twice alike. 


Then “High Standard” Paint is ready for 
the brush. Hand mixed paints must be 
thinned and thickened, tested and ‘tried— 
which means extra hours for you to -pay for 
without any actual. service rendered—all 
saved by using. “High Standard''—and’ you 
get a paint that flows on easily, covers 106 to 
tsosquare feet per gallon more than or- 
dinary paints, dries readily with a tich per- 
manent lustre and leaves a smooth ‘surface 
for te-painting when necessary. 
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Economy and Satisfaction all around. ‘‘Little 
Blue .Flag’® Varnishes and Household 
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Send 25 cents for three months (13 issues) 
trial subscription to The Sunday School Times, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Tastes like Soda Water A Quick and Effective 
Remedy for 


Distress after Eating 
Acid Dyspepsia, Heart 
burn, etc. 

A m to sensitive stomachs 
50c4& $1 at druggists or by mail 
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When Ben Franklin’ published the 
Saturday Evening Post in 1728, he was the 
whole shop from editor-in-chief to: printer's 
devil. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 20 (review) 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR THE MAKING 


OF EFFICIENT TEACHERS. 





When it occurs to you that you would like to attend one or more of these 

schools, do not let the question of expense stand as a barrier. Ask the 

Publishers of The Sunday School Times, 1931 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 

how they propose to help you meet the expenses of such a trip, Ask 
‘to-day on a postal card. - 


Colorado 

The Boulder Bible Conference, in connec- 
tion with the Colorado Chautauqua, at 
Boulder, July 18-25. Missions, men’s work, 
the Sunday - school, evangelism, church 
music, civic righteousness, and the relation 
of the church to the state. The Rev. Sam- 
uel Charles Black, D.D., Boulder, Colorado, 

Young Women’s Western Confeyence, at 
Cascade, June 25 to July 5. Miss Louise 
Brooks, 125 East 27th Street, New York 
City. 
Illinois 

Lutheran Sunday-school Summer School, 
at Chicago, July 6-10. The Rev. M. E. 
Haberland, 1470 North Francisco Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Iowa ; 
International District Summer Training 
School for Sunday-school Workers, at Mar- 
shalltown, July 8-14. F. F. Fitch, Secre- 
tary, Iowa Sunday-school Association, 604 
Observatory Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Maryland 


Young Women’s East-Central Conference, 
at Mountain Lake Park, June 25 to July 5. 
Miss. Louise Brooks, 125 East 27th Street, 
New York City. 


Massachusetts 

Eleventh Annual. Session of the Summer 
School of Theology, under the direction “of 
the Divinity School of Harvard University, at 
Cambridge, July 7-22. Subject: Present 
Religious Conditions and Prospects. ; 

The Newton Summer School of Theology, 
at the Newton Theological Institution, New- 
ten Center, June 14-25. The Rev.’ C. D, 
Gray, ..Ph.D.,. ‘Secretary, 15 Windemge 
Road, Boston. 2 
Mirnesota 

Lutheran Sunday-school Summer School, 
at Minneapolis, June 29 to July 1. The Rev. 
L. F. eaket, 2910 Lyndale Avenue, Min- 
neapolis. , 
New Hampshire 

The Isles of Shoals Summer Sunday-school 
Institute, under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, at the Isles of Shoals, 
July 19-23. The Rev. E, A. Horton, Presi- 
dent, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


New Jersey 

Fourth Annual Ocean Grove Assembly of 
Sunday-school Methods, at Ocean Grove, 
July 8-16. Mrs. W.C, Robinson, 5 Bethany 
Block, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


New York 


Chautauqua Summer School for Foreign 
Missions, at Chautauqua, August 2-9. Miss 
May Leavis, West Medford, Mass. 

Young Women’s Eastern Conference, at 
Silver Bay, June 25 te July 5. Miss Louise 
Brooks, 125 East 27th Street, New York 
City. 

North Carolina 

The Montreat Bible School and Bible 
Conference, at Montreat, July 14 to August 
15. The Rev. W. W. White, director, 547 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, or R. E. 
Magill, Secretary, Richmond, Va. 

The Southern Student Conference of the 
International Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, at Montreat, June 11-20. W. D. 
Weatherford, 1513 Hayes Street, Nashville, 
Tenn. a 

Summer Conterence of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, at -Asheville, July 2- 
tr. Apply to the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Summer Training Conference, under the 
auspices of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
at Montreat, August 17-19. Charles A. 
Rowland, Chairman, Southern Mutual Build- 
ing, Athens, Ga. 

The Montreat Conferences, at Montreat, 
from June 10 to September to. . Students, 
June t1-20; Young People’s Missionary, 
July 2-41 ; Country Church Workers, July 





14-25 ; General Christian Workers, July 28 

to August 15; General Missionary, August 

y3" R. E. Magill, Secretary, Richmond, 
a 


Ontario 

Summer Conference of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, at Whitby, July 2-9. 
Apply to the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Niagara Student Conference of the 
International Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations, at Niagara-on-the-Lake, June 18-27. 
T. H. Billings, Y. M. C, A. Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Pennsylvania 

School for Lutheran Sunday-school Teach- 
ers, at Thiel, June 28 to July 4. Professor 
O. F. H. Bert, Greenville, Pa. 

The Muhlenberg Sunday-school Summer 
School, at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
July 19-26. O.F. Bernheim, Allentown, Pa, 

The Meadville Summer Institute, under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society, at Meadville. The Rev. L. W. 
Mason, Pittsburg. 

Grove City Bible School, at Grove City, 
August 5-15. President Isaac C. Ketler, 
D.D., Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


Quebec 


The Knowlton Conference, under the 
auspices of the Sunday-school Union of the 
Province of Quebec, at Knowlton, August 
2-16, The Rev. Edgar T. Capel, 205 Mans- 
field Street, Montreal. 


Rhode Island 


The . Eighth Annual Summer School for 
Sunday-school Workers, at Bristol, June 26 
to July 3. W. B. Wilson, 17 Custom House 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Tennessee 


The Monteagle International Training 
School for Sunday-school Workers, for the 
Third International District, at Monteagle, 
August 1-8. Professor H. M. Hamill, D.D., 
Nashville, Fenn, Junior Training School, 
August 1-8. Conducted by Mrs. H. M. 
Hamill. 

Summer Training Conference for Leaders, 
under the auspices of the Laymen’s Mission- 


*ary Movement of the Southern Presbyterian 


Church, at Monteagle, August 13-15. Charles 
A. Rowland, Chairman, Southern Mutual 
Building, Athens, Ga. 

Monteagle Woman’s Missionary Summer 
School, at Monteagle, July 4-10. Professor 
Allen G. Hall, Vanderbilt Law School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, 
at Monteagle, July 3 to August 29. Bible 
Week, July 25-31. Professor Allen G. Hall, 
LL.D., superintendent, Law School, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn, 


Texas 


The Texas Presbyterian Encampment, at 
the Westminster Assembly Grounds, Kerr- 
ville, July 22 to August 10, Sunday-school 
work, missions, and Bible study. The Rev. 
Hugh W. Hoon, San Antonio, Texas. 


Washington 


Young Women’s Northwest Conference, 
at Breakers, June 18-29. Miss Louise 
Brooks, 125 East 27th Street, New York 
City. 

Wisconsin 

Middle West Student Conference of the 
International Y. M. C. A., at Lake Geneva, 
June 18-27. A. J. Elliott, 276 Greenwood 
Avenue, Kankakee, Il, 

Summer Conference of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement, at Lake Geneva, 
July 2-11. Apply to the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Young Women’s Central Conference, at 
Lake Geneva, August 28 to September 6. 
Miss Louise Brooks, 125 East 27th Street, 
New York City. 














Wherever you see this sign, it 
stands for civilization. It is the sign 
of one of the most powerful in- 
fluences for broadening human 
intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell 
companies has provided it—has spread 
an even, highly developed civilization 
through the land. It has carried the 
newest impulses of development from 
town to town and from community to 
community. 


Bell telephone ‘service has brought 
the entire country up to the same 
instant of progress. 


It has unified the Nation. 


As soon as a new town springs up 
in the woods, on the plains, at the 
cross-roads, or walled in by mountains, 
the signpest of civilization is erected— 
the sign of the Bell. Telephone ser- 
vice puts the people of that town into 
communication with one another and’ 


with the outside world. 






It puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of progress 
right in your own neighborhood, 
Every little while some neighbor has a 
Bell telephone put in. If you have 
one, every new subscriber enlarges the 
scope of your personal contact. If 
you have not, every new telephone 
makes you the more isolated—the 
more cut off from the activities about 
you. 


Just as individuals in your locality 
use the telephone for mutual conveni- 
ence, so towns. and cities in different 
localities are served and advanced by 
the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, 
the broad universal service of the Bell. 


The ousy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


‘The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, 


One System, 








Universal Service 





Uni i huods of jalizati 
HARTFORD its Prpctical traning Tar the min- 


OLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, beth f 
and reident. “Open 10 college grade- SP MINARY 
Address Dean JACOBUS 


M, W. 


R YOUNG LADIES. 5 Virgia 
fo cae Sept. gth, 1909. base ni 
of Virginia. 297 students from 32 States session, 
‘Terms moderate. Enter any time. for catalog. 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 
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orough - 

ment justifies low rate of . ber rsth. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, AM. hy o. Bos E. 
HE SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY AINING 
SCHOOL, of Cleveland, Ohio, _ a young 
women for pastors’ secretaries and church visitors 
and all varieties of Christian work. Board and room 
in the school building, ypee = year. Sormeaond with 


t 1, {LLS 
Silt Powlet Avenue, S. E., Cleveland. Onie. 
GRADUATE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. 











ton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


Do you keep 
their hands 
busy ? 


—as well as their heads? The 
hands will be sure to be busy ; 
why not let them help in making 
the lesson clear? ‘‘ Hand-work 
in the Sunday-school,"’ by Mil- 
ton S. Littlefield, tells how to 
do map-work, and note-book 
making, and other useful things 
in connection with the lessons. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


THE SunpDay SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her.* If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














Old Testament, 

CLASS MAPS NewTes mpeat 
Holy junds. , St. Pastis; 8 Travels, all Bi d 
| six arranged on neat_roller 
with a Neo at each end. Printed on heavy 
nd paper, mounted on muslin. Each. map is 
eX inches, Sis including case and = cents, 

“és Price ves ys on map a9 cach 


postpaid Write for For tthe: ected Pe bee, #4, ist. 
MacCALLA & CO., Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 

















A Rebellion 
Food Demanded 


The human body will stand a lot of 
abuse but sometime it’ will surely rebel 
and demand the proper food in place of 
the pasty, starchy, greasy stuffs on 

which it has been made sick. 

Then is the time to feed Grape-Nuts, 


the most scientific and perfect food in 


orld. 


aps Nady of Washington says: ‘‘ Three 


>}. ago I was very ill with catarrh of 
omach and was given up to die by 
octor. I laidin bed four months and 
mach was so weak that I could 
ep down medicine or hardly any 
food and was so weak and ema- 
after four months of this starva- 
at m Fave | daughter could easily lift 
; and put me in my chair. 

“ * But weak as my stomach was, it ac- 
cepted and relished and digested Grape- 
Nuts without any difficulty the first time 
that wonderful food was tried. 

‘* My doctor told me toeat Grape-Nuts, 
which were predigested, and althou . i 
felt certain could dot. keep the f 
my stomach I made the trial and it aon 
a most complete success. 

‘*T am now strong and in’better health 
than for a great many years and am 
gradually growing still stronger. I rely 
on Grape-Nuts for most of the nourish- 
ment that I get. The results have cer- 
tainly been wonderful in my case and 
prove that no stomach is so weak it will 
not digest Grape-Nuts. 

‘*My baby got so fat from feeding on 
Grape-Nuts I was afraid I would have to 
stop giving the food to him, but I guess 
itisa healthy fat for his health is just 
perfect.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
**The Road to Wellville.” ‘There's a 
Reason."’ 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuiné, true, and fullof human 
interest. 





The Young Peop!e’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





ewan June 20, 1909 
Pilgrim’s Pr. ss Series. VI. 
The Hill = ot Com. 7: 
14-25; 2 Cor. 6 : 1-10). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Strength for all tasks (Isa. 49 :8-11). 
‘TUES. —Davit s Hill Difficulty (1 Sam, 17: 





32-51). 
WED. —The dangers of slackness (Rev. 2 : 


t-7). 
Tuurs.— A call to awake (Rom. 13 : 11-14). 
Fri.—tThe victor (1 John 5: 1-5: Rev. 3: 


12). 
ratings our steps (Num. 14 : 26- 
35). 











Give experiences of seeking to go around dif- 
ficulties. 


Quote passages showing how God carries us 
through. 


What is my particular Hill Difficulty? 


COUNTRY without hills is a very un- 
interesting country, It is the hills 
which vary the landscape. Without 

them there would be no pleasant valleys with 
running streams, no shadow from the heat of 
the sun, no lofty outlooks, no rest of nerve 
and brain such as comes, from variety and 
change. To be sure, the hills present their 
problems. They block travel and transpor- 
tation. But they hide our richest treasures, 
Our minerals are buried in the hills, and our 
forests grow upon them. And men are bet- 
ter men for having their problems to solve, 
their barriers to pierce and their secret treas- 
ures to uncover, 


Difficulties are to us in the moral life what 
hills are in nature. They are to be rejoiced 
in. This was the way Paul accepted his: 


He met outward difficulties and was éxhila- |' - 


rated by them. ‘‘I will tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost,’? he wrote, *‘for a great 
door and effectual is opened unto me and 
there are many adversaries.”” Those adver 
saries did not we thim: They made him 
eager to stay. e Saw in them only an 
opportunity, ‘‘a great door.’ 
ward difficulties and found a consolation in 
them also. He was humbled bya ‘thorn 
in the flesh,’’ as he called it, He asked God 
to remove it. God said, ‘‘No.’’ Paul was 
not cast down. He gladly kept his,thorn 


and the spiritual grace which his need re- } 


vealed to him in Christ and brought to him 
in his own soul. Difficulties only give to us 
a yet larger claim upon God. 


And our best work is always done against 
difficulties. The greatest achievements of 
men have been their conquests of the moun- 
tains. ‘The greater the task, the greater the 
triumph. And so in our heart struggles. 
The man who has most to contend against 
achieves the richest victory. He who does 
something or makes something on the level 
spaces against no difficulties, does what he 
does or works what he works. But he who 
makes something against odds, makes not 
only that thing but also more manhood, 
And the making of manhood is the best of 
achievements. 


Our difficulties hide our best treasures. 
We find them by conquering our high places. 
We climb arduously up some steep ascent 
wondering what it all means. When we 
reach the top we understand. It was ger 
aspera ad astra, as the favorite old class 
motto declares, through roughness to the 
stars. On top of that steep, wearisome as- 
cent we breathe the very heavens and see as 
from Pisgah into the far-off promised land, 
to which we ourselves are bound. 

Or perhaps our hill is there not to be 
climbed but to be mined, and we dig on in 
darkness and gloom and lonliness, envying 
those whose way is across the plains and 
whose tasks are in the sun, But by and by, 
as we dig on, we come to wealth, the wealth 
we have dreamed of and longed for but 
never thought to find here. 


Let us thank God for the hill country 
where we are appointed to live. Our God 
is a God of the hills, and we need not fear 
them. He has appointed them to us as 
friends. 


**It is no tiresome work to me me tostudy 
Chinese,’’ said Griffith John, ‘‘ Its difficulty 
only intensifies my desire to grapple -with it.’’ 


Paul met ins |; 
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Rain! Rain" Rain"! 


lf you lack snap and 
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Earn 6” On Your Savings 
u arenot employing your savings to the best advantage unless they are earning 6 per cent- 
A- Ri E 6% Gold Bonds offer an investment opportunity of the highest character, affording— 


(1) Highest Interest Return 
(2) Cash Surrender 
(3).. Utmost Safety 
Furthermore they are panic-tested, non-speculative, non-fluctuating, and are based upon the best 
security on earth—New York City real estate. Issued in two for.ns: 
6% pon Bonds. For those who wish to invest $100 or more. For 
ncome Earning, paying interest semi-annually. 
6% Accumsplative Bonds. For those who wish to save $25 or more a 
e year. For Income Saving, purchasable by instalment payments 
carrying liberal surrender privileges. 
Interesting literature, including large map of New York City, sent on request. Address 


American Real Estate Company 
Founded 1888.- Assets $11,851, 866,07. Capital and Surplus $1,753,111.16 
519 Night and Day Bank Building, 527 Piftth Avenue, New York 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


In the past year I ateg started 600 ambi ations, men toward 
ovr. have already established =t first pom es 
—Clyde Z. Curlee, Oklahoma City—has iercieal ee largest Collection Business 
in the Southwest. 

Every month 50 more join our Co-operative Bureau—free to graduates, secur 
ing valuable business from each other and from hundreds of the largest business 
firms everywhere. 


Facts—Results—Proof of Earnings—not mere expectations 


**In less than two months I have Rnyees, Site. 110 in s time only, 
‘writes Henry Bickner, Jr., Schenectady, N i ‘ 178 on = ty 


Says A. W. Wolf ¥ Chicago. 50 over and cane att ex in o 
week,’ ere F . R. Short, Tacoma, Wash. Collections 332 iast 
paren OD Trammel, Birmingham, Ala. 

ee yend me a post-card for Free Pointer and proof of every claim I make. 


W. A. Shryer, Pres., AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 46 State St., DETROIT, MICH. 


3 helps on “Paul” lessons 
































32 cents 


A Chart of Paul’s Jourmeyings, Armold ............-.- 20 
The Story * Paul’s Life, Bosworth ...........2468-s 8 
Mastering the Book of Acts, EE faa ae. ad 6. 6s ew ear ie, a ae 


Send NOW. ~ odes stamps accepted.) “32 cents. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















